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is all set to go out of “this business of relief’? and 

thousands of relief workers are going out with it. 
Their apprehensions of last spring have become the reality 
of the autumn. 

Any all-around consideration of the present state of the 
relief personnel must take account of many factors. They 
reach from the firm determination in Washington that fed- 
eral work must replace federal relief, to the hunch of the 
last-hired clerk in a district relief office as to how to hang 
onto his job. Between these extremes is a wide range of 
opinion and feeling which seems to meet at least at one point 
—a widespread conviction that the organization is being 
scrapped while the need for it remains. Against this con- 
viction, running through all but the upper levels of the relief 
organization, is opposed the substantial weight of liquidating 
forces in practical politics, public finance and public opinion. 

Five sixths of the American people have never been on 
relief. There can be no doubt that a good share of them are 
thoroughly tired of it and are prepared to bear with the 
confusions and to shut their eyes to the inequities of any 
program that promises a way out. They see the situation “by 
and large” and “by and large” want federal relief to stop. 

No one even yet knows very much about that other sixth 
of the American people who are the relief population. But 

_ there they are, pretty skeptical after four or five years under 
| shifting programs of work relief, “real’’ work and every 
_ known variety of direct relief. Now they find themselves 
caught up, willy-nilly, in a new program, admittedly tempo- 
rary and for all its fair promises still in the twilight zone of 
dependency. They have small concern with “by and larges.” 
Their concern is personal, individual and immediate. They 
too are tired of relief and tired of the role of guinea pig in 
thetorial and economic laboratory. | 


| IKE it or not, protest it or not, the federal government 
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Social Workers—What Nowr 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Between these two great fractions of our people, exposed 
to the realities of both, are the men and women who have 
been on the administrative firing lines of relief. There are 
perhaps thirty to thirty-five thousand of them whose daily 
duties have been in direct contact with families on relief. 
Among them, in supervisory capacities, are many experienced 
professional social workers, but in the main they were re- 
cruited for their tasks from every walk of white collar life, 
and are predominantly young. On their original experience 
and education was imposed as much training as possible in 
the principles and methods of social work. Many of them 
developed competency and skill; others took it as a dull job 
to be gone through with till something better turned up. 

But whether for good or ill they did the relief job. They 
climbed endless tenement stairs, forced rackety cars through 
the snow and mud and dust of the seasons. They were some- 
times blessed, sometimes reviled. In one way and another 
they have taken a good deal of buffeting and they believe, 
probably rightly, that they know more about relief families 
than anyone else. They are now being demobilized because 
federal relief is over and their services are no longer required. 

Frankly, they do not believe it, and they are not alone in 
their skepticism. They do not believe that the Works Prog- 
ress Administration can take up the whole number of relief 
folk who are able to work and they do not believe that 
states and local communities have either the will or the money 
to take care of the thousands whom its program will not 
touch. They believe that local pressures will be such that 
“Congress will have to do something.” They resent the un- 
certainty visited on clients by the disbanding of the relief 
program when its early renewal seems to them inevitable, 
and they resent the loss of their own jobs. 

In all the welter of opinion and experience shot through, 
one must grant, with political fortuity and self-interest, what 
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is actually happening to relief workers over the country? 

It is easy to see Washington as the villain of the piece, but 
administrators in Washington, it seems to this observer of 
that high-powered scene, have faith in the validity of the 
President’s policy and its capacity to take people off relief. 
Having that faith they see no rhyme nor reason in keeping 
staff-rolls up as relief-rolls go down and find it hard to un- 
derstand ‘‘attitudes of vested interest’? in jobs that have 
always, they say, been emergency and temporary. No work- 
er’s job in a program such as that of the FERA has ever been 
or ever should be secure, ‘“‘and that goes for us here too.” 

The FERA has repeatedly advised the states and local 
communities that it is “prepared to furnish advice and assist- 
ance in planning and putting into effect permanent public 
welfare programs suited to their conditions and resources.” 
It is no secret that it has negotiated and is still negotiating 
with states to induce them to put forward a sound organiza- 
tion plan, including adequate staff, as the price of a final 
relief grant large enough to carry that plan into operation. 
But as things stand now the retention of staff is up to state 
and local relief authorities. It is the FERA’s job to reduce 
relief rolls, “and you can’t have it both ways.” 


N the states the picture, so far as it shapes itself just 

now, is spotty and subject to change without notice. 
There is abundant evidence of good intentions and equal 
evidence of yawning gaps between intention and fulfillment. 
States with a backlog of money of their own are disposed to 
carry on the going relief organization, shrinking the staff 
gradually as WPA gets into action. It stands to reason that, 
unless local political pressures intervene, the best qualified of 
the staff will longest survive the shrinking process. Where 
states have been wholly dependent on federal funds the out- 
look is gloomy. Apparently clients, unemployable or unem- 
ployed by WPA, will fall to the tender mercies of protest- 
ing local poor officers without funds, and workers must look 
to the same barren source for relief jobs—if any. 

There is little evidence that WPA holds much opportu- 
nity for displaced relief workers. WPA, despite the nature 
of its clientele, does not consider itself a relief agency and 
rather pointedly avoids being tarred by that stick. A few 
social workers have been taken over from relief offices by 
the Intake and Certification Division, and here and there 
fairly large groups of clerical and technical workers have 
been transferred. But whatever WPA may do for the un- 
employed it offers small hope for the relief worker out of a 
job unless he first becomes a relief client. 

Situations in various states which seem typical are indi- 
cated in letters written by relief administrators in mid-Sep- 
tember in response to inquiry. From a middle-west state: 
About a third of our visiting staff, those with the most training, 
experience and adaptability, are being transferred to a state 
ERA payroll. The remainder must be released within a few 
weeks. Fortunately our visitors were chosen on the basis of 
qualifications and are not as a whole in dire need, though some 
of them see a difficult time ahead. There are practically no 
openings in the state for social workers, trained or untrained. 
Some of our people are getting teaching jobs, from which many 
of them came; others are drifting back into business and indus- 
try. A few may be taken on in local welfare offices. Some of the 
clerical and business staff might have to apply for relief though 
fortunately a good sprinkling of these have been taken over by 
WPA. We have made no additions to the staff since May and 
have encouraged everyone to accept jobs offered in other fields. 

From a northern industrial state: 

We anticipate that before the end of November our staff of 
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approximately 4300 will be reduced to about 1500. There have 
been as yet very few lay-offs among the social service workers 
but the air is tense with rumor and fear. The assurance that the 
best workers’ will be retained is no help. As we estimate our 
residual load after all eligibles are absorbed by WPA we could 
well keep 50 percent of our present personnel without having 
more than an adequate set up. I doubt if we can retain so many. 


From a corn-belt state: 
There have been some dismissals of staff in the counties, mostly 
of “weak sisters,’ but with a much heavier reduction ahead. 
This is bound to be distressing in many instances for there are 
few white-collar jobs around these parts, but it does give us a 
chance to weed out people who are plainly unqualified for our 
permanent welfare program. That is what we are now driving at. 


From a southern state: 
About 90 percent of our staff seemed probable candidates for 
relief if they were not promptly reemployed. We have been for- 
tunate in placing most of those we have had to dismiss with 
various government agencies and with WPA, certifying many 
of them to statistical and teaching projects. We still have about 
1500 employes and it will be some time now, we hope, before 
we make further reductions. 


From a mid-west industrial state: 
We are trying very hard to drop workers in direct ratio to the 
closing—transfer to WPA—of relief cases and of course we 
make every effort to give adequate notice. We have had many 
conferences with county welfare officials anxious to retain a 
nucleus of staff. Naturally those best qualified will get the jobs. 
There is a good deal of resentment over dismissals. But I see no 
way by which people who came into an emergency program can 
be kept on after that program is ended. Among them are effec- 
tive, competent workers who will undoubtedly be drawn into 
whatever develops as a long-time program. I have a feeling that 
the personnel that has come to the top these last years will even- 
tually be pretty well absorbed into public welfare enterprises, 
though we mustn’t expect it to happen over night. 


FACTOR in demobilizing the emergency relief or- 
ganization, especially in large cities, is the organization 

of the workersthemselves. There are now upwards of fifty such 
organizations in some thirty cities, not all of them however 
in public agencies. Fourteen of them are affiliated with the 
National Coordinating Committee of Rank and File Groups 
formed last winter in Pittsburgh. [See The Survey, March 
1935, page 69.] While the strength of this movement is un- 
even it has, in certain cities, gained greatly the past year, both 
in numbers and leadership. 
In Chicago the Association of Workers in Public Agen- 
cies has about 1500 members prepared to stand up militantly 
for their own rights and those of their clients. Relief officials 
discount the capacity of the group to slow down demobiliza- 
tion; non-official observers are less confident and anticipate 
“trouble.” 
Philadelphia, with its Association of County Relief Board 
Employes, has had less active expression of staff unrest than 
various other cities, perhaps because it has maintained, it 
claims, a higher level of professional practice in relief ser- 
vices and, with fewer convulsive reorganizations, has had a 
more consistent personnel policy. 
In St. Louis, relief officials have taken slight account of the 
small but active workers’ organization. However a recent 
show of strength in support of a demonstration by an unem- 
ployed group seems to have made them more aware if not 
more sympathetic. 
New York, where the Association of Workers in Pub 
Relief Agencies has some 4500 members, presents a com 
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derstanding. The city, under its charter, cannot administer 
outdoor relief. The Home Relief Bureau, once a part, now in 
t effect, the whole of the Emergency Relief Bureau, exists by 
virtue of special legislation. But with a residual case load of 
perhaps 125,000 after WPA has done its estimated best, it 
is apparent that the bureau, though nominally temporary, 
_ must continue until new legislation authorizes a city depart- 
1 ment to function. It is also apparent that much grief will be 
avoided if the reorganization necessary at this time takes a 
form that will give the city the kind of home relief service 
that is permanently acceptable and that can become a bureau 
in the Department of Public Welfare without further con- 
vulsions of reorganization. 
To this end a committee of ERB executives has presented 
a plan to the ERB administration which leans heavily on 
the findings and recommendations of the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee and the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment. [See 
The Survey, April 1935, page 110 and July 1935, page 211.] 
The plan with all its estimates of service and personnel is 
built on a case load of about fifty per investigator. Six hun- 
dred cases would constitute an administrative unit, and some 
seven or eight units a district. This means that the proposed 
system, assuming a residual case load of 125,000 to 130,000 
would require for the time being practically the same staff, 
numerically, as ERB now has, but with fewer in some classi- 
fications and more in others. The organization would ex- 
pand or contract by units as the case load had rose or fell. 
While this plan was still in gestation the Association of 
_ Workers put forth a program of its own, its eleven points 
_ aimed at creating “‘a real social agency and not a check-deliv- 
ering apparatus,” which would “not only save our jobs but 
would be of the greatest benefit to the clients.’”’ The points: 
A five-day week for the entire staff. 
The elimination of speed-up in the typing and other clerical 
departments. 
The reduction of case loads to a maximum of fifty. 
The abolition of all over time. 
Increased vacations and leaves for sickness and personal business. 
A maximum of five investigators to-each aide. 
Abolition of quotas in the bookkeeping department. 
Creation of a floating staff to take places of workers who are 
out sick, on vacation, etc. 
Enlargement of clerical staff to take care of all clerical duties of 
H investigators. 
1 Assignment of a typist and administrative aide to every four 
i 


investigators. 

Comprehensive training program to fit workers to new condi- 

tions and problems. 

In late September the Association called a mass meeting 
to discuss its program with Charlotte Carr, director of the 
ERB. Miss Carr was unable to give categorical assurance of 
staff security and the Association authorized its executive 
committee to use its discretion in calling out the workers as 

_ a protest against impending changes. Leaders of the Associ- 
ation disclaim any intent to cripple the Bureau’s work. They 
have in mind, they say, not a strike, but a “stoppage” of short 
duration to bring public attention to “threats to the security” 
of clients and workers. 

Meantime the carefully, almost prayerfully, worked out 
collective bargaining arrangement between the ERB and the 
Association of Workers has not been put to any considerable 
test. It provides a full complement of procedures in relation 
to rating, reclassification, evaluation, demotion, dismissal 
and so on, with three successive bodies of appeal through 
which grievances may pass for adjudication. How well this 
agreement would stand up in the face of large scale staff 
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reduction imposed by those authorities in control of funds is 
a matter of conjecture. 

And now, just to add further color to the scene, comes a 
legislative measure strongly sponsored and backed, which 
will, it seems highly probable, sweep the whole relief set-up 
promptly into the Department of Public Welfare with the 
whole business of rating, classification and the like starting 
off on a fresh foot and on a civil service basis. 

The experience of Joint Vocational Service, for years the 
“labor exchange” of professional social work is not a fair 
index of the employment situation of relief workers since 
even in the social worker bull-market days of 1933-34 it dealt 
almost wholly with the placement of highly qualified profes- 
sional workers. Its recent and current experience does how- 
ever offer a few straws in the wind. In the three summer 
months of 1934, JVS placed 170 social workers, practically 
all in public welfare services. In the same months, 1935, it 
placed 115, practically all in private family agencies. During 
those months last year it had open 455 new positions, pre- 
dominantly public; this year it had 286, chiefly private. 


HE “market” in the private field is lively, says JVS, but 
it is a choosy market knowing what it wants and 
willing to pay for it. It wants, it seems, young—thirtyish— 
graduates of the best schools of social work with at least 
two years’ successful experience in outstanding agencies. For 
such as these there is a steady and growing demand. Middle- 
aged social workers whose professional education dates back 
say to 1915 are in slight demand whatever their experience. 
People who went from private into public work at the be- 
ginning of the depression are in similar plight if they want 
to change their jobs. Last fall they could pick and choose 
in the public field; this year there is no demand. Some of 
them would turn back to private work, but if they are “old 
grads” and gray around the temples they have small choice. 
Out of luck entirely as far as JVS is concerned is the 
worker, even with a college degree, who has had only ERA 
experience. This touches last year’s FERA fellowship stu- 
dents in social work schools [see page 298] whose brief dip 
into professional education kindled many aspirations. Not 
because it holds their experience lightly but simply because 
it sees no hope of placement, JVS has reluctantly refused to 
register them. To them, and to bright young folk fresh from 
college courses in sociology, JVS says, in effect: 

Beg, borrow or steal enough to put yourself through the best 
school of social work you can get into. For every sign, as we 
scan the sky at this time, indicates that that, and only that, is the 
steady equation in supply and demand in the profession. 

Fragmentary as all information is, it seems evident that 
in most places there is a sincere effort to hold onto the best 
of the relief staffs and to keep together as adequate an or- 
ganization as public opinion will support to carry on the 
service of relief. All but the most dismal prophets of despair 
believe that the states will move promptly to establish in- 
strumentalities for state and local cooperation with the fed- 
eral government, not only in the areas staked out by the 
Security Act but in the broad field of public assistance. They 
admit that there will be lags and gaps, and that this is 
not the immediate answer to the present difficulties of the 
left-over relief population or of relief workers out of work. 
But it is in new and enlarged public welfare services that 
they see a coming answer and an expanding field of voca- 
tional opportunity for social workers, though they add the 
caution that anyone looking toward that field must be pre- 
pared to face political realities. 


The New Front on Child Welfare 


By MARY IRENE ATKINSON 
Regional Social Worker, FERA 


ously in the children’s field but who suddenly found 

ourselves a part of the FERA, have wondered some- 
times if we are not in a position similar to that of the county 
relief director in a western state who, when told by a new 
state administrator that his custom of opening the day’s busi- 
ness at the relief office with prayer and devotional exercises 
was not according to FERA procedure, exclaimed in sur- 
prise, ‘What? Can’t I work both for God and Hopkins ?” 

That one can work both for child welfare and Harry 
Hopkins depends upon one’s conception of what constitutes 
“child welfare.” If one delimits the term to the narrow 
sphere of interest and function in which many children’s 
agencies operated during the palmy predepression days, the 
FERA program would by no stretch of the imagination, 
appear to have any relation to child welfare. If, however, 
one sees basic child welfare procedure in the attempt to de- 
velop a public welfare program on a national basis and to 
administer relief so that children might remain in their own 
homes in spite of economic stress, then one begins to see that 
being more or less A.W.O.L. from the children’s field does 
not make one an out-and-out deserter. 

One of the chief concerns of every civilized nation is the 
welfare and protection of its children. In this country we 
have gone through all of the various cycles of indifference 
and of interest in the problem which have been common to 
other countries, and in addition, have developed in our more 
enlightened centers certain programs and areas of responsi- 
bility which have not been duplicated in other countries. We 
have eagerly seized upon new movements and new scientific 
approaches to fundamental social principles in an effort to 
develop child welfare services which will be a cure-all, and 
have sought some simple method whereby all our dependent 
children might “live happily ever after.” We have tried des- 
perately to find a panacea whereby all our bad children may 
become good children. We have shown great concern about 
making our sick children well and keeping our well children 
from getting sick. Once a child’s own family has failed him, 
we have invested millions to care for him in institutions. 

In some localities special vocational opportunities, recre- 
ational facilties, child guidance clinics, and socialized juve- 
nile courts have been provided. On the other hand, there are 
vast reaches of America where none of these services exist 
and there are still thousands of “forgotten children.” 

Even in those localities where the best of children’s agen- 
cies have flourished, there has been a surprising lack of con- 
cern about those factors in our social and economic life which 
would insure to every child, except those few who are unfor- 
tunate enough to be born to utterly incompetent parents, the 
opportunity to grow up in his own family. There has always 
been a group of leaders who have recognized that the term 


“child welfare” must include all of those forces which tend 
to foster and protect the child-life of the community regard- 


Sane of us whose professional experience was previ- 


less of economic status. But to most persons the term “child 


welfare” has meant care for such dependent, neglected, and 
delinquent children as have come to the attention of organ- 
ized agencies, public and private, and to the juvenile courts. 

Prior to 1929, this seemed like a considerable group of 
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children. But suddenly we found ourselves on a new front. 
Figures gathered for the White House Conference in 1930, 
indicated that there were somewhere between 250,000 and 
300,000 dependent-children in the United States being cared 
for away from their own homes. Approximately as many 
more were being supported in their own homes through 
Mothers’ Aid. In May 1935 there were 6,971,000 children 
under sixteen years of age being supported by public relief. 
In the face of that figure a new connotation will have to be 
given to the term child welfare if it is to mean anything. In 
other words, we must begin to think in terms of the well- 
being of seven million dependent children, as well as in terms 
of care for the quarter of a million who are living tempo- 
rarily in homes other than their own, under the supervision | 
of children’s agencies. | 

Social workers have for the most part been somewhat in- : 
different to causes of social conditions whose 1esults they | 
sought to ameliorate. We have fed children, clothed them, } 
given them medical attention, and attempted to provide a 
substitute environment for their own poor homes. These ser- 
vices have been of value and undoubtedly many children have 
been given an opportunity in life which otherwise they would 
not have had. However, we must realize that the day is past 
when we and the citizens supporting social work can regard 
such services as the sum total of a child welfare program. 
From now on, the real problem is that of safeguarding a 
population of children as great as the entire population of 
the City of New York. It is a problem not for any one group 
of social workers or for social work as a whole, but for the 
conscience of the American people. 

There are many places in this country where the social 
and economic problems we now see as acute were not pro- 
duced by the depression but have existed for generations. A 
few of the children from these areas came from time to time 
to the attention of state-wide public or private child care 
agencies. However the great mass of children living under 
conditions we now recognize as deplorable were largely 
undiscovered except by the schools which in most instances 
were unable to cope with the problems presented. It has 
taken the network of the FERA to find these children “of 
the disinherited.” 


Bee of the tremendous pressure of the need to feed 

twenty million people, there has unequestionably been a 
degree of insensitivity to conditions surrounding children in 
relief families. However the fact remains that more people 
in more sections of the country know more about the en- 
vironment in which seven million children are growing up 
than they have ever known before. A preview of conditions 
surrounding this army of children must of necessity pre- 
cede action, and the FERA program has given this large- 
scale glimpse. The Social Security Act is tangible evidence 
that we are moving out on this new front for it is concrete. 
expression of national concern about basic hazards to chil- 
dren. In the final analysis its safeguards of unemployment 
insurance and old age assistance will affect our children, 
while its provisions pertaining to crippled children, mater- 
nity and infancy, and expansion of certain social services 
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___ which the states are now unable to provide because of lack 
1 of funds, will all vitally influence their well-being. 

‘ This establishment of the principle of governmental re- 
| sponsibility for assisting individuals through the mechanism 
i) of public administration will definitely affect the future of 
7 private child-caring institutions and agencies. There are 
i those who say that with the expansion of public service there 
__-will be no place for the private agency; others hold that at 
least some of the public money available for services to 
children should be administered through private agencies. 
And there are others who still contend that a high quality 
of child-caring services cannot be gained or maintained un- 
der public auspices. 


| iby IS not possible for anyone to forecast with any degree of 

finality what the development of the next ten years will 

be. However the particular deck of cards spread out before 

this particular observer indicates that the story may be some- 
what as follows: 


The private children’s agencies that still believe we are in an 

emergency and that we will gradually swing back to the conditions 
which existed prior to 1929, are likely to find themselves waiting 
in the wings for a cue which will never come. There will still be 
need for institutional care of children, for foster home placement, 
and for many of the other services rendered under private auspices. 
However, such services will not be an end in themselves but will 
1 increasingly become a part of the social treatment pattern of the 
community. 
i There is small likelihood of any change in the principle estab- 
lished by the FERA, that public money shall be spent by public 
{ agencies and that there is nothing inherent in public service, per 
se, which makes it impossible to maintain proper standards. 

Those private agencies which have in their boards and execu- 
tives courageous enough leadership to rid themselves of certain 
-_ outworn traditions and sentimentality, will have a wide and im- 
_ portant field for experimentation and demonstration in the de- 
__ velopment of techniques not needed for the mass of children but 
_ highly important in specific situations. 

i As a fundamental safeguard to public service for children pri- 
| vate individuals and organizations must recognize it for what it 
' is—the most potent instrumentality we have for insuring to every 
- child his inherent birthright of growing up in his own home. 

| The regaining of ground lost during the past five years in the 
| socialization of our public schools seems to be an immediate task. 
+ In this effort, the private children’s agencies are in a position to 
' exert tremendous influence. Every delinquent boy and girl in Amer- 
| ica was once in the public schools. The extent to which later delin- 
* quency might have been prevented, had there been an awareness 
' of problems and proper social treatment, cannot be determined. 
| Private social agencies that have utilized the contributions to hu- 
man understanding made by the fields of medicine, psychology, 
psychiatry, and the social sciences, have both an opportunity and 
an obligation to take leadership in infiltrating these procedures 
into those areas where much larger numbers of children can be 
served. It is not only the mind of a child which goes to school. 
Along with it goes his body, his emotions, and his spiritual life, 
all demanding intelligent and sympathetic treatment which is far 
too rare. 

In some states it will be only because of the leadership and co- 
operation of private children’s agencies that the states themselves, 
through properly organized child welfare departments, will be able 
_ to participate in the federal security program. Upon those in- 
_ dividuals and oganizations that have had experience in recog- 
nizing and meeting the needs of dependent and delinquent children, 
must be placed much of the responsibility for creating the kind of 
public sentiment which will insure proper participation on the part 
of state and local public officials. 


When the complete saga of the FERA is finally written, 
‘it will, I hope, give space to the unsung administrators, case 
kers, and others in the small political subdivisions, who 
put into operation the policies and procedures outlined 
ington and in forty-eight state capitals. When the 
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Great White Father and his assistants issue new bulletins 
and administrative orders, it is like kindling three thousand 
signal-fires calling to action minor officials throughout the 
whole country. It is these same minor officials who are 
going to be important factors in the development of a per- 
manent long-time public welfare program as we begin the 
liquidation of FERA. The extent to which social programs 
are modified by the dynamics of personality we cannot 
know, but we do know that for years to come, children in 
certain parts of this country will have better opportunities 
in life because an FERA county director and a relief worker 
knew how to interpret what they were doing in such a way | 
that communities and local officials saw and believed in 
their objectives. 

Regardless of what one’s social philosophy happens to be 
and of one’s attitude toward the New Deal and its experi- 
mentation with the alphabet, the fact remains that child wel- 
fare in this country is going to be something quite different 
in the next decade than it was in the period which ended in 
1929—and that it is going to be different because govern- 
mental social action has penetrated every county and munici- 
pality in America. Whether we gain or lose by this penetra- 
tion will depend upon whether the people now in children’s 
work choose, like Agamemnon, to sulk in their tents because 
the past cannot be recaptured; or whether they choose to 
cast off their doubts and fears and throw their rich experience 
and their powers of interpretation into the new and swift 
social current whose fountain head is government. Unless 
this fountain head is so safeguarded by intelligent public 
opinion that the objectives of a fair chance in life for all 
children and of social security for adults will not be sacri- 
ficed to political considerations, we may find that the “‘disin- 
herited” of America have again been sold short. 


ah HIS writer isnot so unsophisticated that she doesn’t know 

the Political Facts of Life. Everyone who has had any 
contact with the FERA program recognizes that a—thus far 
—bloodless war has been waged continuously in Washington 
and in the several states in the effort to hold the line against 
the type of political interference which seeks to subordinate 
the well-being of people to partisanship. It is also perfectly 
apparent that the line has cracked at various points. How- 
ever, this does not alter the fact that the fundamental interest 
of those responsible for the administration of the relief pro- 
gram is in the person who is in need. This basic integrity of 
purpose, which has never yet been completely snuffed out by 
the political hurricanes blowing over Washington, must and 
can be the spearhead of advance on the new front of child 
welfare. Behind it must be the drive of public opinion and 
the enlightenment of accumulated social experience. 


Special interest is given this article hy Miss Atkinson's appoint- 
ment, made since it was written, as director of the Child Wel- 
fare Division of the US Children’s Bureau. The appointment 
is subject to pending civil service examination. In this position 
Miss Atkinson, formerly on the staff of the Child Welfare 
League of America, and later superintendent of the Division of 
Charities, Ohio Department of Public Welfare, will have re- 
sponsibility under the general direction of the Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, for administering that section of the Social 
Security Act relating to child welfare services. 

Emma O. Lundberg, formerly director of Research and 
Studies of the Child Welfare League and later Director of Re- 
search and Statistics, New York State TERA, will be asso- 
ciated with her in the development of the work of the division. 


—The Editors. 


I Am a County Relief Director 


By M. B. STINSON 


Wayne County Relief Administration, Greenville, Mo. 


HEN we think of a rural community we think of a 

more or less independent and disorganized group of 

people relying on the bounties of rain and sunshine 
for livelihood. However, here in the beauteous Ozarks is 
another group, frequently found as relief clients, whose reli- 
ance has for generations, been on another bounty of nature, 
euphoniously known as Grandma. ‘This group is accurately 
described by the word “‘tie-hacker,” which you will not find 
in the dictionary but which means a man who lives by a 
special skill in the manipulation of the broad-axe. 

The tie-hacker has a rugged philosophy gained through 
contact with the big lumber entrepreneur and through the 
necessity of keeping body and soul together. His philosophy 
is that any tree from sapling to virgin pine which has no 
visible owner (by visible, I mean one looking at you over 
the sights of a shotgun) belongs to ‘“Grandma.” Grandma is 
a kind old lady and wants to see the boys get along, so she 
does not mind if they cut enough of her timber to furnish 
their week’s supplies. ‘The week’s supplies include, of course, 
a small jug of Bill Jones’ spiritus frumenti. 

But Grandma is getting old and her benevolent spirit fail- 
eth. Her bounty is no longer so easily obtained. At one 
time her trees were stately pines and oaks, the forest prime- 
val. ‘Those are the good old days that the tie-hacker is fond 
of remembering for he was then a forester and a lumberman, 
or even a sawmill operator. 

Now Grandma could not forever stand this maltreatment 
and exploitation by her sons. But when her big trees were 
all gone the boys got out their broad-axe and went forth as 
hackers of ties. Naturally they took a tumble down the 
economic scale for ties are not as profitable as board feet of 
lumber. But they were still able to earn a living of sorts 
and to drown their sorrows on Saturday nights. 

Then before they knew it the supply of timber large 
enough for ties was depleted and they had to eke out an 
existence from the sale of mine props made from three-inch 
saplings. Times were now tough. The children went with- 
out shoes. Maggie wore her calico dress on Sunday as well 
as every other day. Bill wore his overalls till they looked 
like a crazy quilt. The small patch of land he had cleared 
back of his cabin still furnished beans and corn but what 
was he to do for “bread-stuff” and “grease.” 

The final straw on the back of the proverbial camel was 
the purchase of the last vestige of timber by the federal gov- 
ernment. The govern- 
ment was convinced that 
prosperity could return 
to the hill country only 
with the return of the 
timber stands. Small 
saplings must not be cut 
for mine props but must 
be allowed to grow into 
trees. Grandma had re- 
linquished her title and 
Uncle Sam was the heir 
apparent. Signs were 
posted everywhere. Cut- 


ROM what the author describes as 
sizzling hot seat of a county relief director,” 

deep in the Ozark region, comes this echo of an 
article in The Survey for July, If I Were a County 
Relief Director by Paul H. Landis. “It all makes 
us wonder,” says Mr. Stinson, “why the seat is so 
precarious, and to look for the explanation in 
places other thanroll-top desks and filing cabinets.” 
In his own case he finds the explanation in the 
ingrained philosophies of the entire community. 
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ting in the woods was now stealing. Detection was certain, 
conviction swift and sure, and punishment not to be laughed 
off. The poor lumberman, tie-hacker, mine-prop cutter was 
no longer an “honest Abe” but an outlaw in his own home 
and community. 

But Uncle Sam did provide a substitute for Grandma. 
He sent The Relief. At first it was misunderstood and its 
representatives treated with cold scorn by the leaders of the 
community. What about it, they asked. Were these folks who 
had let their bills run at the store to be handed out a living 
for the mere asking or for scratching the surface of a county 
road with a pick or shovel? Oughtn’t they to be treated like 
Old Man Jones’ hogs? Old Man Jones, it seemed, had a 
bunch of hogs which roamed the woods, hustling nuts and 
acorns for their living. But when nuts and acorns became 
scarce, Jones had the boys throw a dozen ears of corn down 
by the gate for the hogs to find. Thereafter the hogs just laid 
around the gate with no effort to find supplementary food. 
Plainly they were being pauperized. So Jones told the boys 
to leave off the corn and sick on the dog to drive them back 
into the woods to earn their own way. 

This crude and homely philosophy, “‘root, hog, or die,” 
was wholly typical of the average citizen’s idea of relief in 
the hill country. But as time went on and prosperity did 
not turn out to be just around the corner, the community 
attitude changed. Sam Wood, who owned a chain of stores, 
saw that if he was compelled to carry a fourth of the fam- 
ilies in the county on credit which he knew was not good and 
another fourth on credit which was doubtful, he himself 
would soon be on the rocks. The doctor saw that although 
babies continued to arrive and old people to get sick and die, 
he was running up a bill at the grocery store with no very 
bright prospect of paying it. Thus people began to see that 
relief was necessary to everybody’s welfare whether they 
were on it or not, and that the community must receive assist- 
ance from sources outside itself. But the philosophy of the 
tie-hacker and of Grandma still remains. The tie-hackers 
have no scruples about relief; no consciousness that it is 
wrong to accept if they have other resources. The govern- 
ment took away their livelihood when it took over Grandma 
so the government must furnish them a living. This attitude, 
right or wrong, is the county social worker’s problem in this 
part of the world and explains many of his headaches. 

The relief man must have a long and willing ear for all 

with a tale to tell. He 

cannot always avoid in- 
terviews by telling peo- 
ple that their visitors 
will attend to their 
needs. They demand to 
see the “head man,” and 
they have small faith 
that their case will reach 
him unless they them- 
. selves present it. He can- 


“the 


client’s own idea for his 
salvation however wild 


not always dismiss the 
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it may seem. He must go over these plans and show the 
client, if he can, where reason breaks down. He must show 
him that oftentimes a loan for a horse through rural rehabili- 
tation may put him in worse shape than before; that benefits 
with a string to them may turn and bite him and that most 
benefits, unlike gift horses, should be looked in the mouth. 

The rural social worker cannot always take the attitude 
that a belligerent individual is one with no possibilities. 
Often those who kick the loudest and longest are the ones 
who will make the most of themselves if given an oppor- 
tunity. One of the best rural rehabilitation clients in our 
county was one of our worst pains in the neck when he was 
receiving general relief. 

The county relief worker must remember that he is at 
the head of what is probably the biggest enterprise in the 
county. An organization spending $10,000 per month and 
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directly affecting eight hundred families is at all times a 
mark for criticism both just and unjust. His connection with 
the government, however he may try to be nonpartisan, must 
nevertheless make him and the position he controls a target 
for the slings and arrows of ambitious politicians, who, 
whether we like it or not, are a vital part of our present sys- 
tem of government. He must remember that his county com- 
mittee is representative of the citizens who will still be there 
after the relief worker has moved on to other if not greener 
pastures. Lasting contributions are made through organized 
effort, rarely through the drive of any one individual. Educa- 
tion of political leaders is essential to lasting attainments in 
social work. 

Yes, it is a hot spot all right, but also a very interesting 
spot. Other pioneers were in hot spots. It was ever thus. 
Yes, thank goodness, I am a county relief director. 


The Test of the ‘Training 


By RUTH A. LERRIGO 


' ' J} HAT “book learning” in the form of training in 
professional schools of social work has to offer the 
emergency relief worker was given a significant test 
during the last school year, when upwards of nine hundred 
carefully selected emergency relief workers and promising re- 
cruits attended accredited schools of social work for periods 
of from four to six months at FERA expense. The FERA 
Department of Research has reported in a recent bulletin 
(Series IJ, Number 7) the results of a careful inquiry into 
the results of the training program, made a month after the 
first group of students had completed the courses and gone 
back on their jobs. Returns from 244 students and thirty-six 
relief administrations, as well as the schools’ estimates of stu- 
dent performance were weighed in compiling the material. 
The report leaves little room for doubt that the experiment 
was well received by the students concerned and was a valu- 
able demonstration of principles and practice for future 
emergency training programs. 

The voice of the scoffer has been too frequent and loud 
through the land to be ignored in any consideration of the 
need or lack of need for professional social work training for 
emergency relief work. To those who may see the job solely 
as one of administration and business efficiency, the one valid 
answer, the test respected by the public, the professional 
schools, relief administrators and workers alike is: How does 
the client come off? Is he any better off because a trained or 
partly trained social worker “investigates” or “supervises’’ or 
“does case work” on him. To this question, then, the judg- 
ment of the executives for whom these students returned to 
work is that clients did profit. 

According to the summary of findings, students and direc- 
tors of social service found improvement in service to fami- 
lies, in administration of relief and in making and sustaining 
satisfactory community contacts, as a result of the training 
experiment. State directors report that students have de- 
veloped “perspective, assurance, leadership, administrative 
and organizing ability.” 

_ About 55 percent of the students in the group on their 
return to work, were promoted to positions of more responsi- 
lity than they had previously held. State directors of social 


service qualify the significance of this, however, by saying 
that the promotions of a highly selected group did not neces- 
sarily indicate that the students were wholly equipped for 
increased responsibilities but rather that they were relatively 
better equipped than other members of the staff. 

A gain in general perspective and understanding of the 
whole relief program is the benefit: most frequently cited by 
the students themselves. The training period varied in dif- 
ferent schools. Only a handful felt that a shorter period than 
their FERA fellowship permitted would have been adequate, 
this feeling being dictated apparently by impatience to put 
what they had learned into immediate practice. Students fresh 
from the hectic realities of the relief field needed time to 
adjust themselves to the atmosphere of the class room and 
the conditions of controlled field work. ‘The first quarter 
was spent in ‘unlearning’ and getting adjusted,” commented 
one of the students. “‘As a first quarter student I did little 
definite constructive thinking. ... During the second quarter 
concepts became clearer, goals more orderly and organized, 
and professional attitudes, skills and spirit were born.” 


PAVSENERSL difficulty experienced by students on their 
return to their jobs was in re-orienting themselves to 
local conditions and in applying the principles they had gained 
to the hard realities of overwhelming case loads, inadequate 
equipment and so on. Many felt that the courses offered 
should have taken more cognizance of the actual conditions 
of work at this time, particularly in rural areas, with instruc- 
tors thoroughly familiar with the rural scene. Many shared 
the feeling of the student who said: 

My work helped me to understand and meet the need of a 
rural community only insofar as it helped me to understand 
people. The fact that we did not study rural situations disturbed 
me until I realized that human nature is an unchanging factor— 
that only the externals of a rural and urban community are 
different, and that a case worker’s resourcefulness was the 
only substitute for outside resources so abundant in cities. 

Another student said: 

The classroom and field work can never completely meet the 
needs of any social work job. A certain amount of seasoning, 
practical experience, experimenting, is necessary in every situa- 
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tion. I know that I could not have handled my present position 
adequately without the background of professional training. I 
know now, more than I realized while in BEnOOr what the par- 
ticular needs of my own job are. 


Of the courses taken, case work and field work were an 
easy first in student rating of practical value, with public wel- 
fare administration, psychiatry and medical information com- 
ing next. Other courses rated as of particular benefit were 
community organization, financial planning, social statistics, 
jurisprudence, economics, social legislation and problems of 
unemployment relief. 

Conspicuous among the questions raised by state directors 
of social service out of the FERA experiment is that of the 


The Chests Go 


F the community chest leaders of the country are “nervy” 
| over the prospects of the fall campaigns they left their 

apprehensions at home when they gathered in Washing- 
ton for two late September days to set the scene for the 1935 
Mobilization for Human Needs. They listened to inspira- 
tional generalities; they took soundings of public opinion; 
they weighed the “talking points” that recent events have 
provided. But far from being “nervy” these men and women 
on whom rests the responsibility for raising the bulk of the 
funds on which privately supported social work the country 
over depends, were singularly calm and confident, giving 
every evidence that the situation so far as their special obliga- 
tion goes, is under control. There might be some difficulties 
in the tax-shy “big giver” brackets, but the “middle giver” 
prospect was definitely brighter; the confusions of local relief 
were an element in the picture but if competently interpreted 
they need not be a boomerang on the campaigns. “There is 
money, and we'll get it—maybe a little more than last year, 
maybe a little easier.” 

The conference, as it assembled, some 500 strong, on the 
sun-drenched White House lawn to hear President Roose- 
velt’s Charge to the Citizens, seemed heavier numerically on 
the lay than on the professional side, and the program as it 
developed, to focus more on the psychology of the “prominent 
citizen” than on problems of the executive. There was more 
talk than in other years of “the public mind” and less of 
“how to get the money.” There were warnings in plenty of 
the shrunken incomes and taxfears of individual big givers, 
of too great confidence in corporation contributions even with 
a 5 percent exemption on tax returns [see The Survey, Sep- 
tember 1935, page 261]; of “Let Roosevelt do it” attitudes 
among the politically disgruntled, but along with these re- 
minders of reality was abundant evidence that these com- 
munity leaders looked on the chests and the private social 
work they represented as something to be maintained as a 
part of the accepted community pattern. 

Further evidence of the increasing penetration of the chests 
into community life was afforded by the discussions of the 
National Women’s Committee under the affable chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Roosevelt. It is apparent that the Women’s 
Crusade, born in Cincinnati three years ago, is developing 
from a campaign device into a year-round varied program of 
study and interpretation of community needs and resources— 
“The more we know what should be done the more will be 
done.”’ There were to be sure vestigial remains of the ladies 
aid society approach to social problems but at the same time a 
good deal of clear realization that if social programs are to 
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value of short-term courses. Six months was considered not 
long enough, while a year, even though it must include fewer 
students was preferred by twenty-four of thirty-four direc- 
tors queried. Care in selecting workers for student fellow- 
ships was generally emphasized since the FERA experience 
clearly indicated that those with good job records and pre- 
ferably a college degree showed the best response to the train- 
ing processes. 

A probable future consequence of the 1935 FERA emer- 
gency training program is suggested by the fact that a large 
percentage of the students who participated have expressed 
professional aspirations and a desire to continue professional 
education and training. 


to the Country 


go forward they must rest on the steady spread of under- 
standing on every level of community life. In the meetings 
of the Women’s Committee, more than in the high-powered 
masculine National Citizen’s Committee, Gerard Swope, 
chairman, there was discussion of method—how to get women 
going, what kind of informative literature would really be 
read, how to make come-and-see expeditions dramatic with- 
out making them like trips to the zoo. 


MONG tthe “‘very special reasons’ cited by President 
Roosevelt “why all must co-operate to bring private 
welfare support back at least to the 1929 level” were the an- 
nounced policy that “the government is withdrawing as rap- 
idly as possible from the field of emergency home relief” (his 
hearers were quick to notice that he named no deadline date), 
and the fact that “there are of course many important gaps to 
be filled.” He did not refer directly to corporation support of 
private welfare funds, but many of his hearers caught impli- 
cations when he said: 


The task of private welfare has become increasingly great as 
industrial life creates new problems of community living. Such 
support must come from all those whose developments have 
accentuated the congestion and the problems of community life. 

They owe the community a very substantial sum for the 
maintenance of community welfare services. Such gifts should 
be, and I am confident will be based on the sound motive of 
helping those within the community who need all kinds of help 
and better living conditions. 


The state of the public mind in relation to taxation for 
welfare services was a subject that would not down. Edward 
D. Duffield, president of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. was fearful of a loss of spiritual values 
if the services of private philanthropy were “abandoned” to 
government. Furthermore; 


Taxes would necessarily be substantially increased. ... At a time 
when our government is required by present economic conditions 
to make vast expenditures, it is not wise to place additional 
burdens on it. If compulsory taxation is substituted for volun- 
tary contributions a condition will be created which will be an 
embarrassment to the government, national, state and local. . 


The government should supplement private philanthropy, never 


supplant it. 


Donaldson Brown of the General Motors Corporation 
veered from his subject, Why Corporations Should Contri- 


bute to Private Charity, to caution that, while of course they 
should contribute, they are already herite a heavy load of 


taxation for expanding government welfare services and that 
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perhaps less and not more in the way of contributions to 
private services should be expected. 

There was more of this, but against it was the confidence 
of Gerard Swope, chairman of the 1935 Mobilization, that, 
“We may expect that corporations will give more generously 
to community chests this year than heretofore.” Among chest 
executives the feeling seemed to be that while tax deductions 
for corporation gifts was an excellent talking point, large 
increases must not be too confidently anticipated. They might 
fill the gap in the higher brackets left by the probable shrink- 
age in large individual contributions—but hardly more than 
that. Increases in total results must come from the middle 
brackets and from wage earners and salaried employes. 
A> its key-note to the public temper of the times the con- 

ference had Walter Lippmann, journalist and political 
commentator. Mr. Lippmann was outspoken: 


We are coming to the liquidation of the emergency powers of 
the Federal government and to the revival and restoration of 
local and private initiative and responsibility. .. . 

It is not going to be easy to persuade local taxpayers and pri- 
vate contributors everywhere that they must begin to forego the 
receipt of easy money from Washington and settle down to pay- 
ing the bills directly out of their own pockets. There will be a 
struggle and in that struggle we shall often have to make a 
difficult choice between our immediate sympathies and our sober 
judgment as to what is in the long run the wisest course. 

The long-term federal provisions for social security will not 
take effect for years and the emergency provisions for relief are 
certainly going to be reduced rapidly and in all probability quite 
drastically. The responsibility for the relief of human needs will 
be increasingly from now on, local and voluntary.... 

That this requires a difficult adjustment we know. But that 
adjustment, however difficult, must be made. The federal gov- 
ernment has to retire. The system of federal relief, however 
necessary it may have been, is in its very nature demoralizing, 
wasteful and repugnant to the sentiments of this country. We 
shall fail completely to have understood the temper of the people 
if we do not realize that they are determined to end it... . 


This was of course a meeting to direct public attention to 
the services and financial needs of private social agencies. 
While recognizing this many of those present, laymen as well 
as social workers, felt that this emphasis crowded out cog- 
nizance of the realities of the whole picture. Even in 1929-30, 
for example, some 75 percent of all relief expenditures in the 
United States were from public funds, and this was not held 
“demoralizing, wasteful and repugnant to the sentiments of 
this country.” It seemed too that in spot-lighting voluntary 
effort so sharply there was danger that public attention, none 
too discriminating in such matters, might be blinded to the 
urgent necessity—which private social agencies are the first 
to sense—to build up public welfare services of a character 
and scope adequate to meet needs with which voluntary 
effort, however generous, cannot cope. 

At the final conference luncheon Newton D. Baker voiced 
the hopes and the views of many of his hearers. He had no 
illusions about the nature of the social disaster which was 
averted by the action of government in “the fierce and deadly 
days” of the depression: 


That ultimately we may reduce this problem to such propor- 
tions that it can become again a problem of neighborhood capac- 
ity and of neighborhood relief is of course the aspiration of 
all of us. My only hope is that the transition will not be too 
sudden, that we will not jump to the conclusion that the de- 
) ression is over and with it the long trail of its consequences. 
cs There i is a long trail of those consequences—marks made on 

yung lives which will last until young people become old people ; 
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the loss of optimism, of confidence in the civilization of which 
they are a part; the strained relations, the doubts between mem- 
bers of a family—all of that will not be over just as soon as 
we can run up the flag of material prosperity. . . . There will 
be need for the government to be very gradual in the with- 
drawal of its aid and there will still be, for a long time to come, 
a vast field of helpful ministry in treating the consequences of 
depression. 

The conference was treated at a morning session to a 
demonstration of a new technique in the admittedly difficult 
interpretation of family case work. The presentation, which 
called into cooperation the talents of more agencies and indi- 
viduals than can possibly be listed here, was of six dramatic 
portraits of men and women applying for assistance in ‘“‘any 
interviewing room.” The characters poignantly familiar tc 
every case worker, were portrayed telling their own story 
in their own way by members of the Washington Players. 
Just below the stage was assembled at a long table, a “hear- 
ing board” of twelve made up of Newton D. Baker chairman, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Stillman F. Westbrook of Hartford, new 
president of CCC, Inc., John Stewart Bryan of Richmond, 
Va., Admiral Carey T. Grayson of the Red Cross, George 
E. Vincent of Greenwich, Conn., Gerard Swope, Katherine 
F. Lenroot of the US Children’s Bureau, Mrs. Sidney C. 
Borg of New York, Dorothy C. Kahn of Philadelphia and 
Canon Anson Phelps Stokes of Washington. Before this 
board came the case worker who had dealt with the family 
situation just portrayed to recount the approaches by which 
she had reached understanding of the underlying difficulty 
and the successive steps by which the family had been helped 
to meet its problem. Questioning of the workers by the board 
on the validity of their approach and methods followed. 

The whole presentation occupied three hours during which 
interest never flagged. Its effectiveness can be measured not 
only by “the tears in my eyes” confessed by Mr. Baker, but 
by the comment, caught in passing, of two important looking 
gentlemen: “I don’t see why this wouldn’t be a way to go at 
understanding with the people at my plant,” said the one. 
“People at the plant!” replied the other. ““Why not with our 
own families?” 


Ty Hs was not a business meeting of Community Chests 

and Councils, Inc., though its smoothly turning wheels 
bore witness to the competency of the CCC staff which or- 
ganized it. It did not get down to cases in the matter of bud- 
gets, goals, campaign strategy, and so on; it did to be sure 
elect a new president of CCC, Inc., Stillman F. Westbrook, 
youthful vice-president of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., and at a special breakfast meeting, with 
addresses by John Stewart Bryan and Allen T. Burns, it paid 
tribute to his predecessor, the late Frederic R. Kellogg of 
Morristown, N. J. It had in it little of the “philosophic 
content” that social workers strive for in their own coonsel- 
ing together. It was not that kind of a meeting. It was a 
meeting of substantial earnest citizens with widely varying 
political and economic convictions, brought together by their 
common concern for the support of private social work 
through the instrumentality of the community chest. Its pur- 
pose was to direct public attention to the validity of that 
work and to send each participant back to his community 
with his leadership strengthened and reinforced. The temper 
of the conference was optimistic and energetic. The next steps 
are to transmit its optimism and energy back to the 350 cities 
and towns where in the next several months the 1936 financial 
destiny of a great host of private welfare organizations will 
be determined. 


Susie Got a Job in a Laundry 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


66 HERE’S no use talk- 
ing, Miss Bailey, these 
chiselers must be driv- 
en off relief, root and branch. 
Rules must be enforced with- 
out possibility of exception.” 
He was an authoritative young 
man, lately appointed to the 
board. But where on earth 
had he been, Miss Bailey won- 
dered, that he could still be- 
lieve that any rule could be 
laid on the relief population 
and made to stick “without 
possibility of exception.” And 
what, exactly, did he mean by 
chiselers ? 

He meant, he said, anyone 
with any resources—money in 
bank, insurance policies, relatives to help them, and most es- 
pecially with concealed earnings. Rules must be rules. “Pub- 
lic-opinion will not tolerate anything else.” 

Miss Bailey cogitated briefly on that matter of public 
opinion. Only a few months before the relief staff had been 
pilloried as ‘‘snoopers” and the whole system condemned for 
too much investigation, and now... . 

“You make it sound very simple,” she permitted herself a 
smile she didn’t feel. ““We’ve had so many rules—but there 
are so many people—you can’t always see the rules for the 
people.” 

“But it shakes down every time to one person. Then you 
have your rule—and there you are.” 

“Well now let’s see how it would work.” Miss Bailey 
took a fat folder from a desk drawer. “Here are the reports 
boiled down to essentials, of certain families that for one 
reason or another we suspected of chiseling. Maybe a neigh- 
bor or a jealous relative complained, maybe the visitor her- 
self had doubts, anyway we turned loose on them the very 
keenest investigators we have—told ’em to begin at the be- 
ginning, take as much time as they needed and get right down 
to the bottom of every case. Let’s see what they found.” 

The brisk young man drew up his chair with an air of 
“Now we're really getting somewhere.” 

Miss Bailey picked up a typed page: ‘““Here we are—the 
Mullen family getting relief of $6.40 a week, man sixty-two, 
woman fifty-eight, daughter twenty-six, crippled, proba- 
bly a mental defective. Resources not discovered by regular 
investigator. Man picks up odd jobs, may average $1.50 a 
week, more or less; woman does washing for a doctor every 
second week for $2.50; insurance policies with adjustment 
value of $38.70. Here are concealed earnings and insurance 
—what shall we do about it?” 

“That’s an extreme case. Let’s take another.” 

The young man picked out a page and Miss Bailey ran 
through it. 

“Matson family—seven adults. First application denied 
because daughter Susie, eighteen, had a dime-store job at 
$14 a week. Reapplied when Susie lost her job because her 
feet gave out. On relief six months. Neighbor reports Susie 
working again. Special investigator discovers that Susie got 


tell? 


scanty budget? 


Miss Bailey Says... 


Blanket rules make more chiselers 
than they prevent. What tronclad rule, 
for instance, can meet the case of— 


A girl of eighteen, one of seven adults in a family 
on relief, who gets a $5 a week job and doesn’t 


An old couple who try to conceal the occasional 
odd-job dollars with which they eke out their 


A young mother who means it when she says 
she will follow the example of her husband and 
desert her two children if her earnings of $4 a 
week are subtracted from her $5.60 budget? 


at $5, three weeks ago. Fam- 
ily refused to give informa- 
tion. ‘Susie flew into rage 
when questioned.’ Shame on 
you Susie!” 

But the young man was 
not amused. 

“T can’t believe that all 
those cases are like that. We 
know that there are frauds 
and crooks on relief and it is 
our job to find them and 
deal with them.” 

“You are quite right.” 
Miss Bailey could be just as 
crisp as a crisp young man. 
“There are people who are 
exploiting relief, and it is our 
job to stop it, but it is also our job to be sure that while we 
are catching the guilty few we are not punishing the inno- 
cent many. And that, if you want my opinion, is what hap- 
pens in any wholesale chiseler hunt. Of course we have chis- 
elers. We turned up one yesterday, a man who was on 
relief, and was actually sending money to the old country. 
He wasn’t turned up by any chiseler-hunter, but by a busi- 
nesslike investigation such as should have been made in the 
first place. In these records we've been looking at, are cases of 
savings accounts of as much as $1000, under an assumed 
name; of girls and boys in fairly good jobs taking other 
names and perhaps leaving home so that their earnings will 
not have to be accounted for to the relief investigator. 

“Of course we have chiselers.’”’ Miss Bailey had a faint 
suspicion that she, like Susie, was flying into a rage, but she 
was enjoying herself too much to stop. “And I’m just as keen 
as you are to root them out, but I object to this loose use 
of terms. What is a chiseler anyway? Is Susie a chiseler be- 
cause she doesn’t cheerfully drop her $5 a week into the maw 
of a family of seven? Are the Mullens crooks because they 
didn’t tell about the occasional dollar the old man picks up, 
and the $38 they could realize on their poor little insurance 
policies? And they are what you catch when you throw out 
a dragnet—while most of the big fish get away.” 

“What about the big fish then—you admit they get 
away?” 

“Not at all, we’re catching them all the time—not with a 
net; with a hook and line dropped where we know they 
swim. It’s all a matter of the right kind of an investigation— 
and I don’t mean bloodhounds—and the right kind of a hu- 
man relationship. But we have been so bogged down in num- 
bers and so tangled up in blanket rules that at no time have 
we ‘been able to do the job we believe we know how to do. 

“Some chiselers have ‘ridden relief’? but not half as many 
as most people think. It only takes. one story of chiseling to 
send this blessed public of ours off full cry after the whole 
relief population. But just try to get that same public ex- 
cited about the fortitude and courage and simple honesty of 


the great mass of the relief people! I wonder how some of — 


our critics would come out if income-tax returns went 


through the same double check that a relief application gets.” — 
300 
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4 Relief workers hold no brief for anyone who with malice 
__ aforethought sets out to profit himself from relief funds. 
Indeed their disposition is to “crack down” to the full extent 
| of the law for they, better than anyone else, know how des- 
: perately every available dollar is needed to meet bare human 
4 want. But they resent wholesale chiseler-hunts that cast sus- 
| picion over innocent and helpless people. 


’ 


“Don’t let’s waste words on the big-time chiseler,” said a 
relief director in a city where charges of relief frauds were 
recently headlined. ‘“He’s not a product of relief—he’s just 
a plain crook such as might worm himself in anywhere— 
even into a bank. Naturally anything so publicized as the 
relief millions has looked like clover to these gentry and it 
would have been a miracle if, given our hasty and always 
overburdened organization, a few of them had not slipped 
by. We’re alert for them, prosecute them and frequently 
obtain restitution. 


moe let’s take a look at the small fry—the ones who hide 
a little savings account, or don’t tell when Susie gets a 
job in a laundry. By the technical rule they are chiselers. 
Well, what makes them do it, and what can we do about it? 
“First of all, consider the effect of all the talk of millions 
and billions on a simple-minded person who sees his savings 
running out and no hope anywhere. He hears stories of how 
the ‘dirty politicians’ and ‘big grafters’ are getting theirs, 
. and before long he completely rationalizes his right to get 
- something if he can. 
“And then take our own policies, our frequent shifts in 
procedure, our muddle of work and relief and work-relief 
and our confused interpretation of it all. How can we ex- 
pect a man to understand it who has always believed that he 
had a right to earn all he could and to spend as he saw fit? 
/ “The breakup of the CWA by the way left us a fine legacy 
of technical chiselers. 1 remember the case of a chap of thirty 
; or so who had landed his CWA job on the straight basis of 
unemployment. When CWA folded he applied to the Works 
Program, claiming to be the sole support of his old parents. 
| His story was checked so far as possible in those mad days 
and he was assigned to a project for three days a week. At 
H the end of five months when he had drawn $206.71 in work- 
relief pay, a real investigation was made. We discovered that 
for four of the five months he had been earning $20 a week 
; on a regular part time job, and that the father had some 
__ $4,000 in savings accounts. The son put up a perfectly sin- 
} cere defense: the savings were not his; the work-relief pay 
was not enough to maintain the three of them and he had a 
right to earn more on the side if he could. Technically he 
was a chiseler and he, or rather the old father, had to reim- 
burse us for the $206.71 he thought he had earned. But if 
you think he understands the whole procedure or believes 
for one minute that he was dishonest, you’re just silly. 
“Then there are our standards of relief—and perhaps 
they should be at the top of the list of chiseler-makers. We 
scale our allowances down to such a level that there is more 
hope than belief in their adequacy to sustain life and then we 
put a penalty on any individual effort to supplement them. 
If a man earns a dollar and tells we take it out of his budget. 
If he doesn’t tell and we find out—he’s a chiseler. Do you 
_ wonder that some of our sensitive young workers who spend 
_ day in and day out in close contact with that sort of thing 
fly off the handle? 
_ “T had a session just yesterday with one of the investiga- 
tors over the case of Mrs. Carlson. The family came on 
relief about a year ago, young people with two children. 
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Their allowance was $5.60 a week out of which, believe it 
or not, they had to find food, clothing, gas—everything but 
rent. After about four months of this the father got a job 
washing windows at $5 a week. He was radiant about it— 
now he could get shoes for the children, and maybe get his 
overcoat out of pawn. But nothing doing. That $5 had to 
come out of his budget allowance which left him just pre- 
cisely where he was before. He politely threw the 60 cents 
in our teeth and walked out. Three months later Mrs. Carl- 
son turned up to ask for help. Her husband had quit his job 
and deserted. She was perfectly cool about it. Said it was 
just too hard to get along and that she and her husband had 
agreed that they would be better off if he hit the road and 
she and the children went back to the relief. She didn’t want 
him brought back—he’d come if things ever got better. 

“Well we'd lately revised our budgets and so were able to 
put her on at the old $5.60 even though there were now three 
instead of four mouths to feed. That was some five months 
ago. Day before yesterday came a letter from an indignant 
citizeness saying that Mrs. Carlson had a fine job and was 
still getting relief and how soon were we going to put the 
law on her. When the visitor found the letter on her desk 
did she shoot skyrockets! Certainly Mrs. Carlson had a job, 
had had it for going on two weeks—what’s more the visitor 
had helped her get it—$4 a week doing housework—and 
Mrs. Carlson wasn’t telling and neither was the visitor— 
and as sure as anything was done to that budget we’d have 
two deserted children on our hands as well as a vacancy in 
our visitor staff. 

“What are we doing about it? Well, for the moment we’re 
taking a breathing spell. Moving fast on these things never 
makes them any better; so many of them work themselves out 
if given half a chance. I have a hunch that maybe the hus- 
band may come back before long. Anyway we’re not going to 
have a mother as well as a father desertion if we can help it. 
But don’t forget that according to the rule in the book Mrs. 
Carlson is a chiseler, caught red-handed and should, as the 
saying goes, be driven off relief.” 

Relief workers generally do not deny that there have been 
and are individual impositions on the relief system but insist 
that instances of real abuse are relatively negligible and that 
it is cruel and unjust to rate as crooks and frauds the be- 
wildered people who, in their efforts to aid themselves have 
broken rules that they have never understood. 

“We will never rid relief of chiseling by making more 
rules,” they say. “In fact most of what is today called chis- 
eling is directly due to the piling up of blanket rules and 
regulations which to the clients and often to the visitors 
bear no relation to the realities of individual situations. They 
have blocked understanding and bred invasion. Give us fewer 
rules, a more enlightened policy toward small casual earnings, 
case loads which give time for relationships and not merely 
check-ups and we'll take care of the chiseler without bene- 
fit of ballyhoo or policy. 


Tas series of intimate discusstons of 

day-to-day predicaments of workers and 
supervisors, has been reprinted from the 
beginning, March 1933 to April 1935 in- 
clusive, in three pamphlets, Miss Bailey 
Says... Thirty cents each postpaid from 


The Survey. Quantity rates on request. 


Some Call it the Zoo 


HE great organ in the Civic Auditorium in Washington 

is silent. In place of its sonorous cadences the concrete 
halls and corridors resound with the crash of typewriters 
and adding machines and the tramp of thousands of feet. 
For here Works Progress Administration is being born in 
noisy labor. Some of the wilting FERA has spilled over from 
the near-by Walker-Johnson Building into rooms in the 
upper reaches, but though its typewriters and adding ma- 
chines clack busily they are only a murmur, lost in the 
crescendo of WPA. 

Placards—surely there are no unemployed placard let- 
terers in Washington—tacked on low partitions offer clues 
to what the beavers behind the beaver-board are doing, all 
evidently very technical. The wide stage, unscreened to the 
general view and appropriately assigned to “The Arts,” offers 
a continuous spectacle of ant-like activity. In the balcony, 
stripped of seats, are the typists, rising row on row in a 
great roaring bank. 

But the big show is on the main floor where projects are 
being ‘“‘checked.” Desks, chairs, tables, men, women, dic- 
tating machines stretch away to infinity. Messengers thread 
their way in and out. Over it all the flutter of white paper, 
the hum of voices, the crash of typewriters and every eight 
hours the shuffle of feet as one shift of workers goes off and 
another comes on. WPA must and shall get going. 

Proposed projects have not, it seems, come to Washing- 
ton in orderly procession but all in a heap and most of them 
wrong—wrong enough at any rate to require a deal of 
checking and back-and-forthing and rechecking before all 
the man-hours and the project-hours and the dollars and cents 
balance and counter balance in a form to lay before the suc- 
cession of eagle eyes that must pass on them. Just let one 
figure slip and see what will happen to your pet project for 
a town swimming pool! And as for a decimal point— 

So they’re checking projects at the Civic Auditorium and 
part of Washington calls it the Zoo and part hell-on-wheels. 


From Research to School 


i be A few weeks the brows of literally tens of thousands 

of highschool and college youngsters will be furrowed 
by the pros and cons of the proposition chosen this year by 
the National University Extension Association for nation- 
wide debates: Resolved: that the several states should enact 
legislation providing for a system of complete medical ser- 
vice available to all citizens at public expense. Doubtless 
family dinner tables already are beginning to hear rehearsals 
of arguments, while library shelves burgeon with the 
weighty handbooks issued for the event by trade publishers 
and the two-volume official handbook of reading references, 
excerpts and original articles by important men of many 
minds prepared for universities and debate associations by 
Professor Bower Aly of the University of Missouri (So- 
cialized Medicine, two volumes, 222 pages each. Price 
$1.50 for the two volumes, Lucas Bros., Columbia, Mo.) 

A few references in these various compendiums go back 
to the nineteen-twenties, but for the most part they record 
an astonishing wave of discussion, experiment, experience 
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and conflict during the past three or four years. It is not 
quite three years since the Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care brought in a final report of the studies which they 
had been making and reporting in the preceding five. No 
one who looks over the handbook’s summary of the after- 
math can doubt either the pertinency of the field the com- 
mittee chose nor the importance of their findings. Their 
researches set in motion currents both of thinking and ac- 
tion which, possibly accelerated by hard times, now reveal 
their course throughout the country. The facts and the 
sequels come before the youngsters framed in a far more 
radical proposition than the majority report envisaged. Re- 
gardless of the merits of that particular solution, the debate 
shows how quickly a major social issue can be carried from 
the point of research through the press and to the people. 


Coal Truce 


JAN ESS a six-day strike, the shortest in the history of 
the industry, representatives of 400,000 bituminous 
coal miners secured a settlement with operators of the Ap- 
palachian area which embodies most of their wage demands 
[see page 305 of this issue]. Most of the striking miners 
returned to work October 1 under the new contract. The 
agreement was not signed by operators of Virginia, ennes- 
see, and of two Kentucky counties—Perry and Harlan— 
and their 3500 miners remain on strike. While the miners 
lost their fight for the six-hour day and the five-day week, 
they secured the third wage increase granted them in the 
past two years. Under the terms of the new agreement, 
which will run to April 1, 1937, soft coal miners receive an 
increase of 50 cents a day for day workers, providing the $5.50 
basic wage demanded for the Appalachian area. The new 
wage rate means an added labor cost of 15 cents a ton on 
some 400 million tons of coal. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
commenting on the peace terms, said: “This contract is 
entirely satisfactory to the mine workers under the condi- 
tions existing in the industry. It insures stability and an un- 
interrupted supply of coal.” 


Data for Decision 


A A time when war clouds are thickening over us 

all, a new adult education effort is being launched in 
this country, to give “the average person” a clearer under- 
standing of international problems and of the factors oper- 
ating for war and peace. The plan is for a series of books, 
so brief, clear, interesting and inexpensive that they can 
circulate by the million with appeal both to simple and 
sophisticated readers. The series is the first work of the new 
department of popular education of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation (8 west 40 Street, New York) recently organ- 
ized under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Its 
Headline Books are being edited by Rhyllis Alexander 
Goslin, one of the authors of the widely read Rich Man, ~ 
Poor Man. [See Survey Graphic, June 1935, page 308.] 
The first Headline Book asks in its title the grim question: 
War Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out? It starts from the 
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premise, “Americans don’t like war.” In thirty-eight pages 
of text and Neurath-like picture charts it shows why the 
last war happened, how this country followed its profitable 
trade with the Allies into the war, and how the Treaty of 
Versailles sowed the seed of future conflict. Five more titles 
are scheduled before January 1: Dictatorship; Made in 
USA; Peace and Party Platform; Clash in the Pacific; 
Flags and Drums. The back covers urge, “Make up your 


mind ahead of time.” Here for a quarter (board binding, 


35 cents) is the necessary data, presented with clarity. 


Big and Little Fellows 


N the current talk of taxes to soak big or little or success- 
ful fellows there is a good deal of haziness as to what is 
big and what little in American incomes. Some of the hazi- 


* ness is unavoidable since up-to-date statistics giving a precise 


picture are lacking. Even in 1929, however, three families 
out of five failed to get as much as $2,000 a year. A recent 
survey by the federal Department of Commerce, including 
reports for 1933 from some 300,000 families in fifty-two 
cities, shows home-owning families with an average income 
of $1260 for that year and renting families with an average 
of $897. The survey, covering all the states, was made on a 
sampling basis to include all districts and all types of homes 
in each city. While the most recent reports of the Depart- 
ment find the national income up 11 percent in 1934 over 
1933, it seems clear that the soaking processes so far suggested 
go only a little below the present upper crust. It also seems 
clear, though hardly to be faced with equanimity, that at the 
present time the preponderance of American families are 
struggling to get along somehow, far below the level of 
income which popular thinking dubs “little.” 


The Herndon Case 
ees time this month the US Supreme Court will again 


consider whether it has jurisdiction over the case of 
Angelo Herndon, young Negro Communist organizer, sen- 
tenced to twenty years on a Georgia chain gang under a 
statute inactive since 1868. Three years ago Herndon was a 
leader in a peaceful demonstration by more than a thousand 
Negro and white unemployed in Atlanta. He was arrested 
charged with “inciting to insurrection” under a law passed 
in 1833 to prevent slave insurrection and amended in 1866 
to keep freedmen in subjection. One method of “inciting” 
under this law is for ‘“‘any person” to “bring, introduce, print 
or circulate . . . within the state . . . any paper, pamphlet, 
circular or any writing for the purpose of exciting insurrec- 
tion . . .”’ Communist literature, found in Herndon’s room 
was submitted at the trial as evidence of such “incitement.” 
The law carries the death penalty, but the jury recommended 
“mercy” and fixed Herndon’s sentence at eighteen to twenty 
years on the chain gang. The state supreme court affirmed 
the judgment of conviction. 
In May the US Supreme Court dismissed an appeal for 
want of jurisdiction. Justice Cardozo wrote a vigorous dis- 
senting opinion, in which Justices Brandeis and Stone con- 
curred. It is this dismissal, reopened on new grounds, which 
the Supreme Court will shortly review. Meanwhile, after 
more than two years in prison, Herndon is free on bail raised 
_ by those who see in his case a threat to civil liberties. Other 
‘cases now pending will be pressed if the Herndon conviction 
stands. A dozen or more persons have now been arrested un- 
der the ancient law, including a minister,:an instructor in 
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Emory University, several Communists, Socialists and labor 
leaders. Raids have been made in search of “insurrectionary 
literature’ on Urban League offices, the YMCA and private 
homes. Clearly the old slave law will be a ready weapon to 
attack liberal effort, whatever its field—tabor, race relations, 
education, government—if the Herndon conviction is upheld. 


Tenant Rights 


CASE decided last month in the Supreme Court of 

New York State indicates the importance of enlight- 
ened housing management, and the need of providing super- 
vision of the management of housing projects built with 
the assistance of government loans. The case is that of fif- 
teen tenants of Knickerbocker Village, New York City, 
renewal of whose leases was recently refused by the man- 
agment, the Fred F. French Company. The company gave 
no reason for its action against the group, all of whom 
were leaders in the Knickerbocker Village Tenants’ Asso- 
ciation. The tenants, claiming the action was taken in an 
effort to destroy their organization, took their case to the 
State Housing Board, under whose supervision the project 
was constructed. The board refused their request “to carry 
out the provisions of the State Housing Law” either by 
acting in court to compel the company to renew the fifteen 
leases or, in the alternative, by holding a formal, open in- 
vestigation of the entire situation. The tenants then ap- 
pealed to the State Supreme Court. Judge Rosenman’s de- 
cision sustained the board’s position that the provisions cited 
are not mandatory, but left open the question of the board’s 
discretionary powers. 

Important as this specific case may be, its broader impli- 
cations are more so, particularly in view of the fact that the 
board’s own counsel declared in a submitted report that the 
main, if not the sole reason the tenants were denied re- 
newal of leases was because of their demands and their 
activities in the tenants’ organization. Have tenants the 
right to organize? Is it not against public policy to penal- 
ize, by dispossess or refusal to renew leases, an individual 
or group for active participation in a tenants’ organization 
or for social or economic views or political affiliations? 

Obviously if the State Housing Board finds it lacks 
power to supervise and control the tenant-landlord rela- 
tionship it should, as the Housing Section of the Welfare 
Council of New York pointed out, secure this power 
through the necessary legislation. Under any circumstances 
the Board should at least publicly express its opinion as to 
whether the Fred F. French Company was or was not jus- 
tified in its action. Surely, its influence could be exerted on 
the company to right a wrong, if one has been committed. 


The Case of the Transients 


‘THE impending doom of the federal transient service, 
blanketed into the determination of Washington to 
get out of “this business of relief,’ has aroused vociferous 
and widespread protest. Such private social agencies as the 
Welfare Council of New York City with its knowledge of 
local problems, and those who have been directly involved 
in the job, vigorously led by the National Committee for 
Transients and Homeless, join in making out a special 
case among federal relief activities for the transient service. 
The obvious injustice and hardship which will result in 
such communities as New York City, with close to 10,000 
stranded persons who have arrived within the past year, 
and to such states as California and Florida, traditionally 
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glittering with deceptive allure for the destitute, are only 
part of the story. 

An even more important need for continuing federal 
help to transients lies in the fact that this need is not de- 
pression-born and that only under the impetus of FERA 
activity has attention which seemed to promise improve- 
ment—even cure—been given to an old and acute social 
ill. Now, unless Washington lends an attentive ear to the 
clamor for reprieve, it seems probable that cities and states, 
just as they painfully shoulder the entire burden of unem- 
ployable homefolk, will find themselves presented also with 
unexpected thousands of hapless and untimely guests. 

The pious hope of FERA, upon stopping transient en- 
rollment in late September, that large numbers of em- 
ployable transients would be absorbed by WPA, by con- 
tinuing camps and by the localities, has been the subject of 
study by interested sections of the Welfare Council of New 
York City. What they found resulted in the following 
recommendations to Harry Hopkins: 

Continuance of the transient relief program on the present 
basis with no change in intake policy until November first. 

Action to expedite the absorption of much larger numbers of 
employable transients in WPA projects before November first. 

Continuance of federal responsibility for unemployable tran- 
sients after November first. 

Continuance of federal responsibility for employable transients 
until they are given work by WPA. 


Government and Chronic Sickness 


Fj Pee five year study of the Committee on the Costs of 

Medical Care cost upwards of a million dollars. Its 
push to knowledge and thinking seems cheap at that price. 
This month sees the start of a survey of chronic illness and 
disability [see page 309] to which nearly three and a half 
millions of Works Progress Administration funds have been 
allotted. It would seem a field in which large public invest- 
ment might anticipate a return, for chronic illness is so 
costly—in care, when given; in loss of wages, and usually 
in ultimate dependency—that here almost always govern- 
ment must eventually hold the bag. It has held it in large 
part for chronic illness which menaced public safety, notably 
mental disease and tuberculosis. In these cases there has 
been little alarm about “state medicine,” for few patients 
could avail themselves of any other. If the new survey 
directed by the US Public Health Service turns up facts 
that may help us to foresee and in part to avert the mass 
of private misery and public dependency that accrues from 
heart disease and others of the chronic ailments to which 
the population’s growing age now makes it liable, it will 
have been well worth a vast cost. 

Two events of the past summer show an increasing gov- 
ernmental interest in facilities for chronic illness for which 
there has been little private provision. The one is the in- 
auguration of New York State’s new $10 million health 
center at Saratoga Springs, a public health and medical 
center which the State Health Department believes without 
parallel in any state or nation. Its primary purpose is the 
treatment of chronic diseases. The other is the opening of 
the United States Narcotic Farm at Lexington, Ky., which 
is to be followed by a similar institution at Fort Worth, 
Tex. Heretofore public policy has treated drug addicts as 
prisoners, much as the “insane” were treated in earlier 
days. In the new institutions they are to be considered as 
people who are mentally and physically sick; every scien- 
tific resource will be brought to bear to attempt their re- 
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habilitation. Government as well as the addict has much 
to gain from the change in policy, for repeated prison sen- 
tences have been imposed on drug addicts more often than 
upon any other type of adult prisoner. 


WPA Strike Settlement 


A FIFTY percent cut in hours, from 120 to 60 a month, 

bringing the wage rate for skilled and intermediate 
workers to union levels, is the immediate solution of the 
controversy over WPA wages in New York City [see page 
305]. Monthly earnings are not affected. While the new 
schedule was announced by General Hugh S. Johnson, 
WPA administrator, as “a compromise,” it approximated 
closely the demands of labor when the strike on WPA 
building projects was called early in August. The strike 
ended September 24, after George Meany, president of the . 
New York State Federation of Labor, had been assured 
that the government was willing to modify WPA terms 
in a manner satisfactory to organized labor. 

In preparing to turn over the New York City WPA to 
his successor, Victor F. Ridder, General Johnson charac- 
terized the present scheme as “the most expensive kind of 
relief that could be devised.” Speaking before the Adver- 
tising Club, he urged business and industry to take the lead 
in restoring normal employment, advocated a reasonable 
amount of useful self-liquidating public work, but argued 
that a large number of the unemployed will have to be 
carried “on the dole.” He declared himself in favor of ‘the 
dole’ as against the present form of work relief which, 
he said, “teaches people to soldier on the job, to be slip- 
shod in what they do, and creates little loyalty for the job 
itself or satisfaction and joy in work in general. You must 
find something better for two reasons—you can’t afford 
this and it isn’t any good if you could.” 


Ernest P. Bicknell 


NYONE who knew the serene and twinkling smile of 
Ernest P. Bicknell knows why he was for so many years 

the ace of the American Red Cross trouble-shooters. In time 
of flood, fire and earthquake in this country, and in Europe 
in war-time and after, it was likely to be Colonel Bicknell 
whom one found in charge of the ARC outposts. He himself 
once said that he believed he held the “doubtful distinction” 
of popularizing the word “rehabilitation” for the construc- 
tive aid to families which the Red Cross sweeps into the wake 
of disaster. For a dozen years before his death in Washing- 
ton on September 29 he had served as vice-chairman of the 
organization, in charge of foreign operations. His memoirs of 
these years and of his earlier Red Cross service in San Fran- 
cisco, in the flooded valleys of the Mississippi and the Ohio, 
at the Cherry mine, in Messina, France, Belgium and the 
Balkans, is told in a just-published volume. Pioneering with 
the Red Cross; a first copy, rushed to the hospital, came just 
in time for him to see it. It is a tribute to both of them 
that its author credited his first interest in humanitarian 
movements to “Uncle Alec’ Johnson, whom he succeeded as 
secretary of the Indiana State Board of Charities in 1893. 
Between his services to his native Indiana and to the Red 
Cross lay ten years as superintendent of the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities. A newspaper man whose concern for his fel-_ 
lows finally carried his name and his work to most of the 
countries of the world, Colonel Bicknell stands as one of a 
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Homework Certificates 
ENNSYLVANIA’S experience with certificates for home- 


work, a device often urged to prevent exploitation, is sum- 
marized in a recent report by the State Bureau of Women and 
Children. The certificates were used as a means of adjustment 
_ for those unable to do factory work in industries in which 
homework had been prohibited by NRA codes. They were 
' issued under eligibility qualifications set up by the US De- 
partment of Labor. Under them, the employer agreed to de- 
liver and call for work at his own expense; the amount of work 
specified was to be given out in a definite period of time; the 
wage prevailing in the factory for the same processes was to 
be paid. The worker pledged himself to work without assis- 
tance from anyone. A compliance investigation, summarized 
in this report, covered the period from June 1934, to Febru- 
ary 1935, “to determine the extent to which the system of 
homework certification fulfills its functions.” It was found that 
homework wages had been raised, but remained much below 
factory rates. “Approximately 79 out of every 100 certificates 
reporting were violated on one or more regulations.” ‘The 
greatest percentage of violations was in hours worked. Of 
the total number of certificates violated, 25 percent also vio- 
lated labor laws affecting women and children. The report 
- concludes: 


No matter how stringent the regulations, how great the enforce- 
ment, how honest the investigators, the sweatshop conditions will 
continue to exist unless homework is abolished. The conditions 

. are an integral part of industrial homework, and only when 
processing of articles in employes’ homes is abolished can the con- 
ditions growing out of this system .. . disappear. 


t Confusion in Coal 
; EGOTIATIONS between bituminous mine operators and 


union officials are going forward in Washington looking 
toward a new wage contract. As this is written, no substantial 
progress is reported, and the threat of a strike still hangs over 
this disorganized industry. The deadlock centers on the de- 
mand of the workers for higher wages, while the producers 
offer to extend the present scale. The strike, originally set for 
. early September, was postponed because of the passage of the 
| Guffey Coal Act, setting up a “little NRA” for the soft coal 
| industry. [See The Survey, September 1935, page 272.] Even 
' before the new National Bituminous Coal Commission, provided 
' for in the Guffey Act, was organized an attempt was made 
to test the constitutionality of the law. Counsel for a West 
Virginia operator sought an injunction in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, to prevent the government from 
collecting the excise tax of 15 percent levied on the sales price 
of coal. He described this tax as nota tax for revenue, “but 
obviously an attempt to coerce all coal producers” to “subju- 
gate their business to federal regulation.’ The court upheld 
the government’s contention that there was no basis for a tem- 
_ porary injunction since the tax provision will not be effective 
before November 1, nor until the coal commission is set up 
and a code for the industry promulgated. 


Wage Rates and WPA 


7jFFORTS to compromise the controversy over wage rates 
A— for skilled workers on WPA projects in New York City 
are going forward at this writing, with strikes continuing on 
ral building projects and threatening to spread to other 
s. [See Survey Graphic, October 1935, page 493.] At least 
000 skilled men are needed by WPA and so far the unions 
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have been successful in holding their members on relief rolls 
“in line.” For some time after “trouble” first arose, early 
in August, WPA headquarters in New York City denied that a 
strike existed, but by mid-September it was admitted that the 
labor situation was seriously handicapping the program. 

The unions demand the prevailing rate of pay for skilled 
work, holding that to accept the “security wage” means a break- 
down of hard-won wage rates in private industry. Exercising 
the 10 percent discretion given to local administrators under 
the executive order setting the security wage, General Hugh 
S. Johnson early in August raised the skilled rate in New York 
City from $85 to $93.50 for a 120-hour month. This is an 
hourly rate of 78 cents (about half the union rate) which at’ 
once proved unsatisfactory to organized labor. After repeated 
conferences with Washington headquarters and with labor 
leaders, General Johnson now suggests that the unions might 
be satisfied with the $93.50 wage if the hours of work were 
cut from 120 to 80 a month. This would mean an hourly 
rate of $1.17, still below the union rate but a recognition of the 
prevailing wage principle. It is believed that any compromise 
agreed on for New York City will be applied nationally. 


Labor Board Procedure 


HE National Labor Relations Board announces a system 

of three-man regional agencies in twenty-one cities to 
handle labor complaints under the Wagner Act. [See The Sur- 
vey, August 1935, page 238.] The new set-up replaces regional 
labor boards as courts of original jurisdiction in handling col- 
lective bargaining cases. Regional directors already serving will 
continue in this scheme, with other staff members to be ap- 
pointed later. The regional agencies are to consist of a direc- 
tor, trial examiner and an attorney. After an employe or union 
files a complaint, the regional director is to investigate. If he 
finds the complaint justified, he is to make a formal complaint 
in the name of the Board. ‘The trial examiner is then to take 
testimony with the regional attorney representing the director at 
the hearing. The examiner will recommend that the employer 
be cleared or that he be ordered to “cease and desist” from the 
practice of which the worker or the union complained. Either 
side may appeal from the examiner’s recommendation to the Na- 
tional Board, with a chance for argument before that Board. 
Any employer’s appeal from the National Board’s order will go 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals. The regional offices will be 
maintained in Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, New Orleans, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Indianapolis, and 
Buffalo. 


Minimum Wages 


ONDITIONS in the laundry industry in Connecticut were 

recently studied by the Minimum Wage Division of the 
Department of Labor. A minimum wage board for the in- 
dustry has been organized, and hearings were begun last month. 
In the state’s lace industry for which a minimum wage order 
was published in March 1935, homework has been eliminated 
and the work formerly done by homeworkers is now being 
done inside the factory, with improvement to the workers both 
in wages and working conditions. 

The Minimum Wage Office in New Hampshire has just is- 
sued two reports covering employment conditions of women in 
the restaurant and hotel industries of the state, which are of 
particular importance in New Hampshire because of the heavy 
tourist trade. 

In New York the Hotel and Restaurant Wage Board handed 
in its recommendations to the State Labor Department early in 
the summer. The report affects some 19,000 establishments, 
employing about 60,000 women and minors. At the public hear- 
ings employers and employes frequently clashed, the former 
declaring the industry could not pay the proposed rates, the 
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latter that the rates are not a living wage. The Labor Com- 
missioner accepted the report in general, but asked certain revi- 
sions, including possible differentials between rates for New 
York City and for other parts of the state. The Board is to 
meet this month and report within twenty days. 

The report prohibits deductions for meals, uniforms, laundry, 
and so on, the custom in the industry which has caused greatest 
dissatisfaction among employes. The minimum wage scale sets 
18 cents an hour, $8.64 a week for waitresses; 27 cents an hour, 
$12.96 a week for non-service food workers; 30 cents an hour, 
$14.40 a week for lodging workers; and $10 a week for resi- 
dent workers, service and non-service. 


Child Labor Laws 


OW the nations of the world have dealt or failed to deal 

with the child labor problem is described in a new Inter- 
national Labor Office study. (Children and Young Persons 
Under Labor Law. Distributed in the US by World Peace 
Foundation, 8 west 40 Street, New York. Price $2.75.) The 
questions of apprenticeship and vocational training are reserved 
for a later study. Otherwise the whole range of juvenile em- 
ployment is covered as of early 1935. In the matter of age, the 
limits at one end are babies-in-arms in the movies, at the other, 
young men of twenty-one in certain mining processes. Occu- 
pations range from factory work to street trades and men- 
dicancy. 

Taken as a whole, national laws cover almost every aspect and 
feature of employment; but considered separately there are many 
gaps, and one purpose of the present survey is to throw the gaps 
into relief so that they may be more easily seen. 

The survey is divided into three parts: a general review of 
the subject; details of the laws so arranged that comparisons 
may be made between one country and another; a 50-page bibli- 
ography. Employments considered are grouped under four gen- 
eral headings: industry, agriculture, sea, non-industrial em- 
ployment. ‘These are the divisions into which the draft conven- 
tions fall. The study is an invaluable source of information in 
a year when the federal child labor amendment is the subject 
of lively debate in many states. 


FIFTY-TWO questions and answers explaining New York’s Unem- 
ployment Insurance law are given in a pamphlet by Glenn A. 
Bowers, director of unemployment insurance, Arcade Building, 


Albany, N. Y. 


Tue Baltimore Federation of Labor is carrying on an experi- 
mental workers’ education program with “classes” an integral 
part of the regular weekly meeting. So far, three subjects have 
been alternated: labor history, current events, public speaking, 
with trade unionists and a Johns Hopkins University professor 
as class leaders. 


THE Buick Motor Car Company, a division of General Motors, 
announces that this year it has given steady jobs to more than 
10,000 men at wage rates that were the highest in the com- 
pany’s history. Employment at the plant is expected to increase 
during the remaining months of 1935. The payroll for the first 
seven months of 1935 was $10,500,000 as against $16,500,000 


for the entire twelve months of last year. 


IN spite of all the efforts of the last year, the total of the world’s 
unemployed stood virtually unchanged at 20 million in June, 
1935, according to a report of the International Labor Office 
giving quarterly figures for twenty-nine leading industrial na- 
tions. The figures show, roughly, a minimum of 20,461,000 un- 
employed, as compared with 20,385,000 a year ago. Decreases 
in some countries are offset by increases in others. Most con- 
spicuous improvement is shown in countries leading in mobili- 
zation and war-like preparation, notably Germany and Italy. 
The report covers no country in Asia except Japan, only Chile 
in Latin America, none in Africa. 
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EDUCATION 


Country Libraries 


RGANIZED as a project “to help the small, insufficiently 

supported rural libraries,” the regional library experi- 
ment in northern Vermont yielded many suggestions for service 
to the 34,000 persons in its territory and for library work in 
other rural communities. The experiment, financed by a Car- 
negie grant, is described in the illustrated report of the regional 
librarian, Katharine H. Wead, Vermont Library Experiment 
Committee, Burlington, Vt. 

Almost every country town in Vermont has a library—some 
have two or three. The problem was “to help these libraries 
function in a way that should make them a real asset to their 
communities. It was not a case of providing more new libraries 
but a question of giving life to those already established.” 

In her task, the regional librarian used a special traveling 
library with space for 250 volumes made from a light five-pas- 
senger car; book lists; press stories; and called on schools, col- 
leges, women’s clubs, Granges and other groups for cooperation. 
On the basis of this two and a half year experiment, Miss Wead | 
recommends: at least two additional field workers for the Free 
Public Library Department; establishment of regional libraries 
“with the libraries of the larger towns acting as the central li- 
brary”; an advisory committee attached to the State Board of : 
Education “to concern itself with library development and pos- 
sibly to outline policies for the Free Public Library Department 
to carry out.” 


House Divided 


Witte between the right and left wings of the Teach- 
ers Union of New York, which was a storm center of the 
recent national convention of the American Federation of 
Teachers, has split the organization. The officers and two 
thirds of the executive committee resigned in mid-September, 
leaving the field to the left-wing group, headed by Isador Begun, 
Communist candidate for City Controller in the last election. 
At the convention Henry R. Linville, president of the local, and 
Abraham Lefkowitz, legislative representative, asked the na- 
tional body to revoke the union’s charter. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, with which 
the teachers’ union is affiliated, sent a telegram endorsing the 
request of the two local officers, “in order to free the union 
from Communist influence.” The convention refused to act. 
Dr. Linville states: 


As a means of clearing up our difficulties the election of officers 
last spring was carried out on the basis of a program for the 
elimination of factionalism. All the officers elected supported the 
action taken by the leaders. Demands were then made on the fac- 
tional groups that they dismantle their organizations and cooperate 
with the remainder of the union members. They refused to accept 
any proposition involving the negation of their class war or po- 
litically disciplined set-up. 

The retiring leaders, who agreed to remain in office until 
September 30, pledged their help to the membership in any 
efforts which may be made to reorganize the local. 


Needs of Youth 


tga by the American Council on Education, and 
financed by a grant of $800,000 from the General Educa- 
tion Board, a newly created Youth Commission is launching 
a five year program for “the care and education of young peo- 
ple.” The active work of the organization, which began Oc- 
tober 1, will be-directed by Homer Price Rainey, who resigned 
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as head of Bucknell University to guide the new undertaking. 
The Commission will start its work with another “comprehen- 
: sive study” including a survey of what is already being done 
_ for young people, and an evaluation of the work of existing 
: agencies. Special attention will be given to the needs and prob- 
| lems of boys and girls between fifteen and eighteen years of age 
4 not now in school and who did not continue their education be- 
t yond the grammar grades. They probably number about three 
] million. On the basis of this survey the Commission will de- 
 yelop a program designed to fill in whatever gaps are revealed 
in the care and education of youth. Henry I. Harriman of Bos- 
ton, past president of the US Chamber of Commerce, and 
William F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will serve with Dr. Rainey as an executive committee 
to approve administrative and budgetary items. The Com- 
mission has opened headquarters at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Campus Controversy 


| Pere hearings which lasted nearly a month, a 
committee of the trustees of the New Jersey College for 
Women found that Friedrich J. Hauptmann, head of the Ger- 
man department, was justified in bringing about the dismissal 
of Lienhard Bergel, an instructor in the department. In a re- 
port on the hearings which were attended by two of its repre- 
sentatives, the Committee on Academic Freedom of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union (31 Union Square West, New York) 
differs from these findings, urging the trustees to reject the re- 
port of their committee and to reinstate Mr. Bergel. After 
listening to all the witnesses before the trustees’ committee, 
the two observers for the Union, Ellen K. Donohue and 
Charles C. Webber find certain “essential points” established : 
first, that Mr. Bergel was a competent teacher. Second, that 
he is admittedly anti-Nazi: 
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i He detests dictatorial methods in governments or in classrooms. 
__... He did not hesitate to condemn the present regime in Ger- 
' many and took part in public discussion presenting views sharply 
' opposed to the pro-Nazi opinions of the rest of the department. 


Third, Dr. Hauptmann was clearly pro-Nazi, as “established 
by his own testimony as well as the testimony of others.” On 
a recent trip to Germany, Dr. Hauptmann had an interview 
with Dr. Hanfstaengel, and sought an interview with Dr. Goeb- 
bels, Nazi propaganda minister. On the same trip he secured 
his doctor’s degree after less than six months work at the Nazi- 
controlled University of Marburg. Finally, the report of the 
two observers finds that “Dr. Hauptmann showed definite 
prejudice against Mr. Bergel on account of their political dif- 
ferences.’ The American Civil Liberties Union comments: 


We followed the hearings because of the charge that the instruc- 
tor had been dismissed not for incompetency, as announced, but 
because his political opinions clashed with those of his superior, 
Dr. Hauptmann. It should be noted that we at no time questioned 
the right of the department head to have Nazi convictions, but 
only his using them to force someone from the faculty. 


Learning Cooperation 


. ISCONSIN, under a law passed by the last legislature, 
7 is the first state to prescribe cooperative marketing and 
‘consumers’ cooperation as a compulsory course in its public 
schools, effective September 1. The law states that cooperative 
marketing shall be taught in “every common school,” and that 
the state university, teachers’ colleges, normal schools, public 
schools and vocational schools “shall prescribe adequate 
id essential instruction in cooperative marketing and con- 
cooperation.” A knowledge of cooperative principles 
thods is made compulsory for a certificate to teach eco- 
social studies or agriculture. The state superintendent 
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of public instruction and the dean of the college of agriculture 
at the state university are preparing outlines and other experi- 
mental text materials for the use of the teachers of these new 
courses. 


Oaths for Teachers 


OYALTY oath bills for teachers were introduced in six- 
teen state legislatures this year, killed in nine states and 
passed in seven. “Twenty-two states now have laws requiring 
teachers to take oaths to support the Constitution of the United 
States and of the state of residence. In a study made for the 
American Federation of Teachers (Oaths of Loyalty for Teach- 
ers, by Henry R. Linville. 506 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Price 
25 cents) the chairman of the Federation’s committee on aca- 
demic freedom examines the arguments for and against such 
legislation and the provisions of existing “loyalty laws.” The 
chief promoters of such bills have been the DAR, the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The advocates 
of this legislation urge, “Why should not teachers take the oath 
as every public official does?” The report comments: “ . 
the oath which public officials take is a formal acceptance of an 
obligation to perform a duty imposed by law, and not a guar- 
antee of loyalty, which is assumed.” The study finds that these 
“loyalty laws” are humiliating class legislation, and that be- 
cause of their broad provisions, freedom of teaching can be 
limited or denied in accordance with the interpretation of the 
oath. As K. N. Llewellyn of the Columbia University Law 
School points out in a statement quoted in the report: 

There is almost no limit to latitude of available “interpreta- 
tion.” . . . Diverse opinions on government notoriously involve 
charges of “treachery,” “disloyalty,” and the like, made because 
of mere divergence of prejudice .... Further, teachers are... 
discouraged or deterred from doing their political duty as Ameri- 
cans: to wit, from concerning themselves, in public, to the best of 
their honest belief and ability, with the improvement of our political 
conditions and governmental forms. 


Tue 1934-5 yearbook of the United Parents’ Association of 
New York City (152 West 42 Street) gives an account of its 
first year’s experience with a new form of organization, under 
which the program originates in the local organizations, and 
the policies which guide the central federation are formulated 
in a “delegate assembly.” 


AN ANNOTATED list of 1000 books for the Senior Highschool 
Library has been compiled by a joint committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, National Education Association and 
National Council of Teachers of English, Mary Elizabeth 
Foster, chairman. It is prepared for the use of girls and boys, 
as well as teachers and librarians. The brief description of each 
book is designed to stimulate interest in reading as well as to 
serve as a guide in book choices. (American Library Association, 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Price, $1.) 


SocIALIzZING Experiences in the Elementary School is the sub- 
ject of the fourteenth yearbook of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals of the National Education Association 
(1201 16 Street NW, Washington, D. C.). Among the section 
headings are Music and Rhythms, Pupil Participation in School 
Management, Plays and Pageants, Cooperative Community 
Activities. 


THE Progressive Education Association has transferred its 
national headquarters from Washington to 310 west 90 Street, 
New York City, where it is sharing an entire building with 
two of its most important commissions: the Commission on the 
Secondary Curriculum; and the new Commission on Human 
Relations, organized in July “to meet the need for new ma- 
terials to assist the adolescent in establishing better human 
relations.” 
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HEALTH 


Easing Hospital and Patient 


RPaSTER two years ago as an experiment, the Minneapolis 
General Hospital’s use of rest homes for chronic and con- 
valescent care has become, to quote Mary S. Gold, director of 
social service, “so much a part of our system that we should 
not know what to do if it were discontinued.” Under that 
plan [see Survey Midmonthly, October 1934, page 322] it is 
found that patients in this municipal hospital can be discharged 
earlier and be better cared for after discharge than when they 
went directly home or to boarding houses of their own choice 
without an interim of convalescent care. ‘There now are four- 
teen rest homes licensed by the city health department; during 
the winter 1934-35 they cared for an average of 169 patients 
a month. All have registered nurses on duty or in charge. 


Needed medical care is supplied by the physicians of the hospital 


—at the clinic when possible, or in the homes, Trained nutri- 
tion workers of the Division of Public Relief direct menus and 
have aided in determining the costs of food per person. 

One hospital social worker, Hulda Schow, handles all ar- 
rangements with the homes and the social agency responsible 
for the patient’s support, which furnishes a social and financial 
history. The patient’s family or relatives are asked to pay 
what they can. The Division of Public Relief and the Men’s 
Bureau each have placed a worker in charge: of such cases. 
This concentration makes it possible to settle arrangements by 
telephone and send letters of reference on the next mail. 
Patients who have never been admitted to the hospital or clinic 
but are under the care of private physicians also have been 
placed in rest homes through the hospital social worker. 

The homes receive from $20 to $35 a month for a patient ac- 
cording to the care and diet he requires. It is estimated that 
there was a saving of $852.50 to the city in one case of a woman 
who for eleven months required bed-care which her family 
could not give. The family paid $5 a month, the Division of 
Public Relief the remaining $20. A rest home is being or- 
ganized for Jewish patients, especially those with language 
handicaps and dietary habits. Another especially for Negroes is 
under consideration. A patient who gets “fed up” or trouble- 
some in one home is transferred to another, a_ possibility 
especially helpful among those placed for permanent care or 
until they need rehospitalization. Miss Gold has volunteered 
to answer further questions on the plan addressed to her at the 
Minneapolis General Hospital. 


Drivers as Well as Brakes 


HE Illinois State Department of Health and the Division 

of Highways joined hands at the State Fair a few weeks 
ago in giving free tests for automobile drivers. “Tests were 
made with a reactometer, an instrument loaned by the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company at the request of the health depart- 
ment. Some four thousand tests made under the direction of 
the state health officer, Dr. Frank J. Jirka, and the state 
engineer showed that fatigue, sex and “normal physiological 
coordinative powers” are among the factors that determine the 
quick and the dead. 

For about two thirds of those tested it took half a second 
for a brain message to get to a driver’s foot and start it down 
on the brake. A very few—about one in twenty—required less 
than half a second. About one in four needed from five eighths 
to a full second. Fatigue definitely slowed the reaction time. 
Women, believed to fatigue more quickly than men, generally 
had a slower reaction time. Drinking even moderate amounts 
of alcohol also caused delay. At a speed of sixty miles an hour, 
a quarter second’s delay means a difference of twenty-two feet 
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in the stopping place. Frequently, the departments point out, 
this is the difference between an incident on the highway and 
a disastrous accident. The person whose reaction requires more 
than a half second never can drive safely at sixty miles or 
more. 

Motor accidents cause twenty-five hundred deaths and up- 
wards of seventy thousand injuries in Illinois during a year. 
The report comments, “Any improvement in the situation will 
depend in no small measure upon how well drivers know them- 
selves. While only one of many factors, the reaction time of 
an individual is of great importance, especially at high speeds.” 
More people than could be handled applied for these tests and 
also for the chest examinations of adults conducted by the De- 
partment of Public Health to detect heart impairments. In all, 
more than one hundred thousand visited the health and safety 
exhibit. 


Iowa Demonstrates Cooperation 


OR the past year and a half Iowa’s state institutions for 
children have had the benefit of a cooperating department 

of psychology instituted by the State Board of Control. The 
department, closely associated also with the Child Welfare Re- 
search Station at the State University, serves state orphanages, 
institutions for feeble-minded children, and the training schools 
for boys and girls. It gives intelligence tests to their residents 
and to newly admitted children, assists in school placement and 
vocational training, and recommends transfer between institu- 
tions, when desirable, or to the Psychopathic Hospital, when 
there are extreme personality and behavior difficulties. It 
makes recommendations to officials on the mentality of students 
to be paroled and cooperates with the Bureau of Child Welfare 
in studying children to be placed in foster homes. Finally it 
cooperates with the Child Welfare Research Station and other 
departments of the university in research projects and gives 
occasional services to other than state institutions for children, 
and in communities where children may become state wards. 
While its present duties exceed limits of time and funds, it 
is hoped eventually to extend the work of the department back 
into the local communities to aid judges and others in decisions 
and placements. Most communities now have no available 
psychometric, psychological or psychiatric facilities. This co- 
operative set-up, it is believed, “reduces to a minimum tragedies 


Pertinent Publications 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF LIFE CONSERVATION. Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York City. 


ILLUSTRATED account of a quarter century’s work in the 
Company’s Welfare Division to prevent illness and acci- 
dent and educate for health. 


NEW YORK CITY DURING SIX-YEAR PERIOD, Compiled 
by Anna _ Berkowitz. Prepared under direction of Charles F. 
Bolduan, M.D., Director, Bureau of Health Education. New York 


City Department of Health. 4 


A DETAILED mimeographed report of births, infant deaths, 
diphtheria incidence and deaths, by boroughs, health dis- | 
tricts and health areas, 1929-1934. | 

| 


SANITATION AND HEALTH STANDARDS FOR SUMMER | 
CAMPS, by E. B. Buchanan and R. J. Ochsner, M.D. The Anti- | 
Tuberculosis League of Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, 1601 | 
Builders Exchange Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


BELIEVED to be the first of its kind, this mimeographed 

manual by the chiefs of the Food and Drug Administra- | 
tion and the Subdivision of Child Hygiene of the Cleve- | 
land Division of Health represents ten years’ study and | 
experimental work in camp sanitation and standards. | 
Illustrated by diagrams. 
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_ of wrong placement and enables state institutions for children 
in lowa to restore a larger percentage of their wards to normal 
social living in communities.” 


| Exploring Disability 
_ A HITHERTO little explored area both in information and 
7 practice will be opened up by the vast health inventory 
J which the United States Public Health Service is starting this 
month with benefit of WPA funds. While in some places the 
survey will include data on all disabling illness and everywhere 
will take up communicable diseases—a field in which the 
_ USPHS long has wished to make a check on reporting—its chief 
focus will be the nature and extent of disability from chronic 
disease or other physical handicap. It is estimated that fifteen 
of each one thousand Americans aged forty or more are com- 
pletely disabled, but accurate details are not available in any 
of the regularly collected records of national, state or local 
health departments. Since the percentage of the population 
over forty years is increasing each year, it is imperative to know 
the nature, extent, causes and duration of this increasing burden 
of disability. The WPA grant of $3,450,000 will make possible 
the employment, at the peak, of some six thousand professionally 
or technically trained men and women taken from the relief 
rolls. 
Nineteen states have been selected which give a fair geo- 
_ graphic representation of the country and include states with 
sick benefit associations which can provide important data. 
_ Within these states there will be a house-to-house canvass of 
_ some 750,000 families. Cities are chosen for study by arrange- 
' ment with state and local health officers. Those already an- 
nounced include Birmingham, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, St. 


Louis, Trenton, New York, Dallas and Richmond. 


Health Education Via Museum 


HE Buffalo, N. Y., Museum of Science may well be proud 
not only of its outstanding exhibit in the Cabana Hall of 
_ Man but also of the printed guide which describes it to visitors. 
Mechanisms and lights animate models of the human body so 
that the observer may see how blood circulates, how muscles 
move the body’s framework, how high and low tones in the 
voice are produced in the larynx and the like. ‘The illustrated 
guide to the exhibit by Dr. Carlos E. Cummings, director, 
(price 15 cents from the Museum), describes that process in a 
simple and vivid text, and adds, moreover, two pages on 
You and the Hall of Man. Here Dr. Cummings tells the 
relation between facts demonstrated by the exhibit and the 
everyday life of those who come to view it as worked out 
in the health habits, prenatal and child care, mental attitudes, 
_ medical service, the community’s efforts to ensure public health 
' and soon. The exhibit shows dynamically how the human body 
_ works; the guide carries that education a step further by telling 
how health works for the individual and the community. 


Seae- 
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Grants to States for Maternal and Child Welfare Under the 
Social Security Act is the title of a new leaflet of the Children’s 
Bureau (Maternal and Child Welfare Bulletin No. 1: Price 
10 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
|p. C.) reprinting the title of the act covering maternal and 
| child health, child welfare and crippled children, and summariz- 
- ing its purposes, administrative methods, requirements, and 
amounts and methods of payment. 


AFTER inquiry of medical groups in various cities, the Cleve- 
, O. Academy of Medicine finds that none shows “very 
tisfactory” results for early immunization of children against 
theria by private physicians except Detroit, where the 
ily physician is paid out of public funds. A campaign 
ied on in Cleveland last summer with the assistance of the 
fare Federation and with publicity by billboards, radio, pos- 
and newspapers is believed by the Academy not to have 
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YOU CAN BE SURE 
OF rweE BEST 


RELIEVE ACID INDIGESTION 


Almost Instantly This Way 


People who suffer from “stomach upsets” and 
various forms of indigestion find quick relief in 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. Just take 2 tea- 
spoonfuls 30 minutes after eating, and again at 
bedtime. 

Relief will come in a few minutes. Your 
stomach will be  alkalized — soothed. 
Nausea, upset distress disappear. 
Results come fast. Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia is a potent, natural alkalizer. 
Try Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. Get a 
bottle of the liquid for home use; a box 
of tablets to carry in purse or pocket. 
Be sure the product you buy is clearly 
marked, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


MERCUROCHROME 


H. W. & D. 
An Effective Antiseptic 


This Seal denotes acceptance of Mercurochrome for 
New and Non-official Remedies by the Council on 
Pharmacy & Chemistry of the American Medical 
9 Association. 


F ACCEPTED 


RMERIC Ay 


MEDICAL 


Literature on Request 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Baltimore, Md 


yielded considerable results in increasing immunizations done by 
its members. The members of the Academy’s Committee on 
Health Education find that campaigns, though of help in educat- 
ing the public, will not solve the problem. They declare that 
the doctors themselves must assume the responsibility of getting 
parents to see the need to have their children immunized before 
the age of one year. 


Tue New York City Department of Hospitals has been mak- 
ing a successful effort to collect payment for the care of patients 
injured in cases in which the courts have awarded damages or 
where some substantial settlement has been made out of court. 
Supervision of such cases has been turned over to the Compen- 
sation Division of the Department and steady follow-up of 
cases increased collections from $930 for December 1934 to 
$5688 in the following June. More thon 1500 court cases in 
which the Department has an interest are now pending. 


CALIFORNIA has joined the states in which hospitals may 
organize and operate nonprofit hospital insurance associations 
under the jurisdiction of the Insurance Commissioner. All 
hospitals or corporations operating hospital services under the 
plan must be certified by the State Department of Public 
Health, while rates are subject to approval by the Insurance 
Commissioner. No hospital service corporation may enter into 


a contract with any hospital supported wholly or in part by 


taxation unless such a hospital is the only one in the county; the 
hospitals operated by the state colleges and universities are 
exempt from this ruling. 


In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY MIDMONTHLY 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


This department is an emergency information 
service to public officials and to members, 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 


executives and supervisors of citizens’ com- 
mittees. News of interesting developments will 
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be gratefully received by the editors, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 


Now - in November 


HE federal drive for replacement of direct relief with 

work goes doggedly on. Objectives and deadlines have been 
modified somewhat: the President has let it be known that 90 
percent effectiveness will be satisfactory to him, and WPA now 
speaks of “in November” rather than “on November 1.” There 
is also semi-official acknowledgment that the quality of work 
will suffer in the final push to reach goal. Beyond these admis- 
sions there have been no announced departures from the gen- 
eral plan of substituting payrolls for a large portion of the 
federal relief rolls. 

But in the detail of the program there have been several 
significant changes. Of major interest is the about-face on the 
question of hours—and therefore of rates. Whereas it was orig- 
inally planned to require 140 hours of labor per month from 
each worker in exchange for his monthly “security wage,” now 
a lesser number will be acceptable, at the discretion of the state 
WPA administrators. This marks a belated victory for organ- 
ized labor which has been contending all along that the total 
monthly wage divided by the hours worked should come out at 
the established union scale per hour. Whether state adminis- 
trators will go so far as fully to meet that philosophy remains 
to be seen; but in New York City, at least, General Johnson 
has indicated that he will reduce hours to a level which will 
result in prevailing hourly wages being paid. A secondary effect 
of this new policy will be the immediate availability of more 
jobs per project—an advantage in many situations but a handi- 
cap where there is a scarcity of skilled workers on relief. 

Another modification has been a marked relinquishment of 
federal control over the execution of projects, with a corre- 
sponding decentralization into the hands of state and local WPA 
authorities. The latter have been instructed to rush through 
for approval double the number of projects that can be financed, 
with the understanding that when these are approved the local 
unit can shift from one project to another to meet whatever 
exigencies arise. Under this new policy of increased flexibility, 
the local unit will, in effect, be operating on a blanket allot- 
ment of funds with a fixed quota of labor placements to be 
reached within the total allotment and with a minimum of re- 
strictions from Washington as to how the trick shall be turned. 

The Hopkins organization has not forgotten its experience 
of two years ago when, in thirty days time, it built CWA from 
a paper plan to a full-flowered work program employing nearly 
four million persons. One senses a determination to repeat this 
performance in November regardless of obstacles. But there 
was a rush and power to federal activity in the fall of 1933 
which is lacking now. CWA swept everything from its path 
with a flourish which WPA has never been able to develop. 
In 1933, Congress stood aside while the Administration did as it 
pleased with the funds at its disposal. There were no delays, no 
division of authority, no political interference at the top. This 
time Congress withheld its approval for four months, strait- 
jacketed the funds into eight categories, and required all key 
jobs to be filled from its patronage lists. The President per- 


mitted a squabble over administrative responsibility to drag on . 


for weeks before settling it with an uncertain compromise. The 
comptroller-general has found point after point of vulnerability 
in the allotment authorizations, throwing them back for re- 


drafting while funds that should have been flowing have re- 
mained impounded in the Treasury. Newly recruited WPA 
organizations have stood bemused with the complexity and mag- 
nitude of their tasks while ERA veterans, many of them with 
a proud record of achievement under the CWA banner, have 
been pushed aside, discredited. Old lines of loyalty—extending, 
under CWA, from Mr. Hopkins to the lowliest private in the 
ranks—have been badly snarled in the present set-up, with 
state WPA personnel owing their jobs to their senators rather 
than to the WPA chieftain. All of these factors hang like mill- 
stones around WPA’s neck, impeding its progress and delaying 
the time when it can say to the President, “We have reached 
the objective you have set for us.” 

It will always remain something of a mystery to the ob- 
server why FERA could not have found it possible, during the 
months just past, to continue its work relief projects until 
WPA was ready to take them over bag and baggage. Cessa- 
tion of work relief began in July and each week the razing of 
that fairly adequate rampart against insecurity has gone on 
unabated. This procedure has been marked with a callousness 
previously unidentified with FERA operations. Perhaps there | 
were administrative reasons why WPA could not blanket in 
the old works projects without interruption, but if so they 
have not been revealed. Or it may be that a shakedown of the | 
rolls was the end sought. Whatever the motive, the policy has_ | 
been greeted in all parts of the country with increasing protest — 
and has served to alienate much friendly feeling toward the 
New Deal program. 

Figures cannot be secured as to the balance left in the $4,- 
880,000,000 Works Fund but it is reliably estimated that more 
than a billion had been spent for various purposes, including 
relief, up to October 1. Much of the remainder has been allo- 
cated to works projects, not all of them responsive to the Presi- 
dent’s desire for speed. Whether WPA can, with the funds 
that are intended for its own use, break through the financial 
jams surrounding it, transform its hybrid organization into a 
result-getting machine, and put 214 or 3 million persons on 
work rolls before Thanksgiving, is a gamble. Should it do this 
it would, as Harry Hopkins used to say, be “going to town” 
with a vengeance. 


Transient Order Arouses Protest 


Bee out that its order was in keeping with the broad 
plans for liquidation of the federal relief program by No- 
vember 1, the FERA on September 10 issued instructions to all 
state transient directors to accept no more transients for care 
after September 20. Demobilization of city shelters was ordered, 
with transfer of inmates to camps or communities of legal resi- 
dence where such existed. In announcing the order Washington 
hinted that plans were “under way” to absorb all employable 
needy transients into the Works Program. The unemployables 
were, it was said, to be cared for by “other arrangements” not 
yet completed. 

To the agencies concerned with the age-old plight of the non- 
resident, this development came as a tragic denouement to a bit- 
ter struggle. While conceding the desirability of absorbing as 
many transients as possible in the Works Program, these agen 
were quick to-protest what seemed to be a federal denial o 
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further responsibility for direct relief to the unemployable non- 
p resident. Further, they questioned the practical application of 
the WPA program to a group for which local communities feel 
} no responsibility: in the competition for WPA jobs, it was felt, 
i the nonresident would be pushed aside unless protected by fed- 
¥ eral intervention. Continuance of federal transient camps as 
_ special WPA projects would provide this safeguard. 

i The National Committee for Transients and Homeless, 
aroused by the implications in the September 10 order, prepared 
| a statement of protest which has been given wide distribution. 
To quote: 

What happens to transients after September 20? Are we going 
back to a shrug of the shoulders and “passing on”? Surely liquida- 
tion of the present load is no assurance that further transiency will 

_ not occur among our restless population. Are private agencies like- 
ly to resume the burden of nonresident care, or will they feel that 

the responsibility must be met by public agencies? And with local 
and state public agencies entrenched behind the residence laws, who 
but the federal government can be expected to assume the public 
responsibility ? 

If the new policy calls for a wholesale return of families and 
individuals to their communities of legal settlement after Septem- 
ber 20, what treatment will be given these people upon their return? 
Have the conditions which caused them to leave home been cor- 
rected? What can be done for families and individuals who have 
no legal settlement to which they can be returned? 

The federal program has demonstrated the national character of 
transiency. Are we going to lose the chance of focusing national 
resources on this national problem? Are we going to lose the gains 
FERA has made? 

The investment in the transient program to date has more than 

justified itself. 
; The principle of federal responsibility for meeting the interstate 
_ problem of transiency must be continued. 


New York Gets Ready 


mY YORK CITY, having abolished public outdoor relief 
a generation ago and being since prohibited by its charter 
from granting relief to families in their homes, has been able to 
_ Participate in depression relief only through the emergency au- 
| thority provided by the Wicks Act of 1931. With the end of 
_ federal aid in sight and the possibility that the city would have 
' to shoulder a large “residual” burden of public assistance in 
_ 1936, the importance of removing the old charter prohibition 
against city relief has been increasingly recognized. The Gov- 
 ernor’s Commission, reporting in June, recommended that “the 
' city charter should provide for the granting of home relief as a 
| regular governmental function,” but suggested that this should 
| await a considerable reduction in the current relief load. 

' It came as something of a surprise, therefore, when in August 
an administration bill was introduced into the Municipal As- 
i 

q 


i 


_sembly “to amend the Greater New York Charter in relation 
' to changing the name of the department of public welfare to the 
department of social welfare (and) to the power of the com- 
missioner of social welfare to administer and provide relief.” In 
consultation with leading social work representatives City 
Comptroller Taylor, the bill’s sponsor, has introduced a charter 
amendment embracing the following features: 


|" 


The commissioner of social welfare shall have all the powers 
and duties prescribed in the state welfare law. 


© it shall be his duty to provide adequately for those unable to 
intain themselves. 


He shall, whenever possible, administer such care and treatment 
as may restore such persons to a condition of self-support. 


He shall give such services to those liable to become destitute as 
may prevent the necessity of their becoming public charges. 


.s far as possible, families shall be kept together and they shall 
t be separated for reasons of poverty alone. 


1 in his own home. . 


commissioner is authorized to conform administrative prac- 
es and procedure of his department to conditions and require- 
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purpose of qualifying for federal and state aid and securing the 
advantages and benefits of relief allotments and appropriations. 

An advisory board of seven members “to make the administration 
of public relief more effective” is provided. 


While the bill has not come before the Municipal Assembly 
for a vote, it is general opinion that its chances for passing are 
exceptionally good. 


State Unpreparedness 


HE FERA Research Division is authority for the assertion 

that in none of the forty-eight states is the state government 
required by existing laws to assist the local subdivisions in the 
financing of local poor relief. This fact has the greatest signifi- 
cance in view of the determination of the federal government to 
return the “residual load” to the states. The report, based on an 
examination of statutes and on correspondence with the states, 
was released as Research Bulletin D-17 and presents the situa- 
tion as of August 1, 1935. 

Particularly Ma ae is a chart showing the financial and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities placed upon the state, county and 
other local units of government by the various state laws, in 
the areas of general poor relief, mothers’ aid, dependent children, 
old age pensions, blind pensions and soldiers’ and sailors’ relief. 


Neighbors in Need 


EIGHBORS in Need, a survey of 10,000 relief cases, has 
just been published by the New Jersey ERA. It is in three 
parts: Composition and Characteristics of Relief Families, Re- 
employability of Relief Family Heads, and Extended Dependency 
and Quasi-security Families. 
Among the summarizing statements noted are: 


The New Jersey ERA has been feeding one seventh of the state 
population for many months in addition to clothing and housing 
many of these people. 

Nearly 42 percent of all persons on relief are children. This pro- 
portion is 50 percent larger than the proportion of children in the 
entire state. 

One quarter of all relief families are Negro although only 5 per- 
cent of all families in the state are of this race. 

Four fifths of all family heads in the 10,000 families studied are 
available for employment. 

Only 6% percent of the family heads available for employment 
are women. 

In 37,000 families on ERA relief, the head of the family is not 
available for employment. 

Families having no one available for employment are referred to 
as the “extended dependency group.’ Families in which someone 
other than the head is available for employment are referred to as 
the “quasi-security group.’ Some 20,000 families are in the former 
group, nearly 17,000 in the latter. 

While there are many evidences of abject poverty among the 
extended dependency group, only five percent of them report public 
aid prior to 1930. 


Difficult Residence Question 


HE Minnesota ERA believes that procedures for handling 
difficult settlement cases should be orderly if not ideal; and 
to that end has prepared a set of instructions to guide its county 
relief workers. 
Accepted as basic is the principle that the first responsibility of 
a county relief office is the welfare of the family in need. Coun- 
ty ERAs are instructed to meet the urgent needs of families 
without regard to residence or local poor law restrictions, but 
are warned that continuous relief presents a different problem: 
It must be borne in mind that nonresidents receiving relief from 
federal funds are establishing residence despite that aid. Aid from 
local funds, however, prevents establishment of residence. If the 
local governing body insists, the relief office must grant aid from 
local funds to prevent establishment of residence. If the local poor 
authority wishes that aid from local funds be given a nonresident 
in order to prevent the client’s gaining legal settlement, the county 
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relief office may include in the client’s relief direct orders on local 
funds. As far as preventing establishment of residence is concerned, 
this serves the same purpose as referring the applicant to the local 
officials for aid. It has the advantage, however, of keeping control 
of eligibility and the amount of relief granted in the hands of the 
county relief office. 


Detailed procedure is outlined for intercounty relationships 
in the verification of residence and return of families to place of 
legal settlement. A digest of state laws regarding residence is 
appended. 


Eligibility Rules 
Ab HE Pennsylvania SERB in September issued the following 
clarification of the term, Eligibility for Unemployment 
Relief: 
“Tn determining eligibility in the future you will be governed 
by the following definition: 


To be eligible for unemployment direct relief, a family house- 
hold must contain one or more persons sixteen years of age or 
over, working or seeking work. Such persons must present identi- 
fication cards showing registration at the Employment Agency. 

A family is not eligible for unemployment direct relief if the 
only person sixteen years or over in the household is: needed in the 
home to care for minor children; known to be physically or men- 
tally incapable of receiving or holding employment; a person eligi- 
ble for old age assistance and on the waiting list or granted old 
age assistance and awaiting his check; a person eligible for blind 
pension, on the waiting list or granted a pension and awaiting his 
check. 


“Tneligible families or individuals coming under any of the 
above classifications who are now on relief rolls should be con- 
tinued on relief only until such time as arrangements are com- 
pleted for their transfer to the local agency responsible for 
their care.” 

Supplementing these definitions, the SERB stated the follow- 
ing organization policies: 


That every relief family must sign a bond and affidavit and that 
refusal to do so must result in immediate discontinuance of relief. 

That registration with the Employment Office is compulsory and 
failure to register must result in discontinuance of relief. 

That refusal of a relief recipient to accept private employment 
must result in discontinuance of relief unless his appeal to the Re- 
view Board appointed for that purpose results in an authorization 
to continue relief. 

That refusal of a relief recipient to appear for assignment to 
employment on Works Projects or refusal of an assignment makes 
the recipient at once ineligible for relief until he has presented his 
case in writing to the Relief Board. 

That a person assigned to a Works Project who voluntarily 
quits his job is ineligible for relief. 

That relief recipients should be urged to accept temporary private 
employment making use of the Automatic Reinstatement Certificate. 

That supplementary relief is not to be granted to persons as- 
signed to Works Projects. 


Evaluation of Personnel 
] Pe Pennsylvania SERB has issued, for the guidance of its 


county units, a simple six point outline for a merit evalua- 
tion of investigators. The qualities to be taken into considera- 
tion are grouped as follows: 


Relationship with Relief Recipients: This category covers the 
feeling which exists between the investigator and the client; the 
capacity of the investigator to understand the client and his needs 
without prejudice; the degree to which the investigator and the 
client can reach agreements acceptable to the client and to the 
agency. 


Relationship with Associates and Superiors : This category im- 
plies the degree to which the investigator is accepted by his asso- 
ciates and superiors, based on the investigator’s attitudes and 
philosophy toward the entire agency set-up; his recognition of the 
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responsibility of other staff members, and his ability and willingness 
to contribute to the solution of common problems. 

Acceptance and Use of Supervision: This means the extent to 
which the investigator can accept and utilize suggestions presented 
by supervisors; the extent to which the investigator is open to new 
points of view and can modify his own procedure where necessary ; 
and his general capacity for growth. 

Judgment in the Solution of Daily Problems: The ability of the 
investigator to recognize the relative importance of problems con- 
fronting him and the extent to which he is capable of effecting 
practical solutions to them. Have his past judgments been sound? 

Work Habits: This means the ability to plan, organize and carry 
his work through completely and effectively with a minimum loss 
of time; that all his routine work is accurate and thorough; that 
pressure of work does not unduly disturb his work habits. 

Responsibility: The investigator’s recognition of his responsibil- 
ity to the agency, the client, and the community. Does he recog- 
nize the responsibility involved in spending public funds? Can he 
be relied —— in carrying out agreements? Does he keep 


appointments ? 
Medical Relief 


ROVISION of medical care as a part of relief has been 

accepted as a principle ever since the FERA issued Rules 
and Regulations Number 7 in July 1933. But in actual practice 
many states have found this to be one of the most difficult areas 
of public aid to administer. State plans have had to be modified 
from time to time to conform with the views of the medical 
profession and with the changing relief situation. 

One of the latest states to revise its medical relief program is 
New Jersey. By an agreement reached with the state medical 
society a few months ago, it inaugurated in September a new 
procedure and schedule of payments. During August all physi- 
cians in the state were circularized with an analysis of the new 
plan and an invitation to apply for a chance to participate if 
they so desired. 

Important points in the agreement are: 


Preservation of the personal relationship between the doctor and 
the patient shall be held paramount. 

The ERA shall not suggest to the client the name of any one 
physician, but may provide a roster of physicians furnished by the 
County Medical Advisory Committees from which the patient may 
make choice. 

The ERA shall not pay physicians for work in clinics or hospi- 
tals; nor shall it pay hospitals for admission clinic charges. 

In obstetrical cases no deliveries shall be undertaken in homes 
where, in the opinion of the attending physician, conditions and sur- 
roundings are not consistent with good obstetrical practice. 

Only emergency cases shall be certified for operation. Elective 
operations shall not be authorized for relief clients. ‘ 

Necessary treatment by registered visiting nurses under medical 
direction is authorized. 

Payment for pharmaceuticals is approved within limits. 

County Medical Advisory Committees shall review the medical — 
reports to be rendered monthly by the cooperating physicians. 

All authorizations for medical care shall be issued by the ERA 
in writing. Telephone authorizations must immediately be followed 
by written authorizations. Emergency calls responded to by the phy- 
sician must be submitted for authorization within forty-eight hours. 

The initial authorization shall be limited to one visit; subsequent 
authorizations to a limit of three on any one order. 

Fee schedules shall be established for each county based upon ot 
half to two thirds of the average fees throughout the county. 
In no case shall the fees paid to general practitioners exceed $1 
for an office visit, $2 for a home visit, and $25 for obstetrical cases 
(including prenatal and postnatal care). 

The agreement may be terminated at any time by notice from 
either the state medical society or the State ERA. © 


The Pennsylvania SERB in July brome a new coat | 


Maxima for various types of service are set as followet ext 
tions, $1; impactions, $5; fillings, $2; dentures and bridge 
pairs, $5; recementing crown or bridges, $1; cyst remov 
root canal therapy (including filling), $5; lancing acute abscr 
$1; fractured jaws, $20; home visits, $2. » 7 
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HOUSING 


Training for Managers 


| Bieee among more than 500 applicants, fifty persons are 
being selected to enter the first emergency training school 
for housing managers [see The Survey, February 1935, page 
_ 59] to be opened in Washington, D. C. this month, under the 


auspices of the National Association of Housing Officials. This 

- course will have two objects: first, to give the best possible 
training within the time available to those who will take over 
the important jobs of managing the first federally assisted 

housing developments; and, second, to provide experience on 
which improvement can be made in the selection and training 
of managers, so that in time management may become a pro- 
fession. Although successful completion of the course will not 
insure an appointment as manager, those in authority have in- 
dicated their intention of giving such candidates preference. If 
the demand for trained housing managers increases the NAHO 
will probably conduct similar courses elsewhere. 

Those interested in this subject will find valuable a pam- 
phlet, Housing Management—lIts History and Relation to Pres- 
ent Day Housing Problems, by Beatrice G. Rosahn. (25 cents, 
National Municipal. League, 309 east 34 Street, New York.) 


Resettlement and Housing 


ITH the transference to the Resettlement Administration 
H of the rural rehabilitation activities of the FERA and 
the program of the defunct Subsistence Homestead Division, 
Department of the Interior, the RA becomes responsible for a 
large part of the government’s low cost housing program. 
Under a division of subsistence homesteads the RA will build 
new communities near industrial cities, besides completing proj- 
ects already under construction, and carrying -out certain se- 
' lected projects previously planned by the Subsistence Home- 
_ stead Division. In the new program the subsistence homestead 
| idea is being abandoned in favor of the suburban community. 
_ There will, it seems, be no attempt to establish home indus- 
| tries in the new settlements. Plans for twenty of these new 
| communities are under way, ten to be near the largest cities, 
» the remaining near medium sized towns. 

: The FERA program will be continued and expanded by the 
' division of rural rehabilitation of the RA, with the ultimate 
' hope of taking care of three hundred thousand farm families— 
fifty thousand by next July. All concerned hope that the plans of 
' RA will be translated into action more quickly than has been 
| the history of government housing agencies to date. 


The Government Appeals 


HE decision of the sixth U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
q peals which held that the government lacks power to con- 
-demn land for low cost housing projects [see The Survey, 
_ August 1935, page 238] has been appealed to the Supreme 
' Court. However, whatever the ruling of the highest court 
may be, the government’s slum clearance and low cost housing 
program while restricted need not be shut off, as the earlier 


program may shift to ie districts. 
r two years, the PWA housing division reports seven 
d dividend projects completed, of the twenty-two public 
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struction; in one the first unit is occupied. The new deadline 
date of the PWA works program calling for actual award of 
contract by December 12, may impede its housing program. 


Coordination or Consolidation? 


W We housing of one type or another assisted by FHA, 

PWA, HOLC, RD, RFC, et al., the need for a coor- 
dinating agency to avoid overlapping, duplication, and various 
inconsistencies has long been evident. Hence it is good news 
that a clearinghouse will shortly be established through which 
the different federal housing agencies can at least be kept 
informed as to the various programs and policies. The rumor 
is that this step may be a prelude to legislation consolidating 
the entire program. According to newspaper report ‘expecta- 
tions are that FHA and HOLC will form the nucleus of any 
permanent housing organization as other government efforts in 
that direction are only temporary.” Inasmuch as these agen- 
cies are not primarily concerned with housing low income 
groups, many observers of the housing scene feel that this out- 
come of the present ferment would be little short of tragic. 


Good Housing, Good Business 


bY andien prospective tenants actually want in new low cost 
housing rather than what they may or should want, was 
the purpose of a study undertaken by the Henry Street Settle- 
ment of 234 families occupying a typical square block on the 
lower east side of New York City. The findings refute the 
assertion that those who live in the slums do not want anything 
better, for two thirds of the families indicated discontent with 
their present surroundings, specifically because they are too cold 
in winter, too small, contain dark rooms, lack elevators, bath- 
rooms and other modern improvements, or are vermin infested. 
The desire of practically all the tenants that recreational and 
social facilities be provided in the building is interesting in 
connection with the recommendations of the sub-committee on 
community activities of the New York Housing Authority, 
which includes the provision of adequate indoor and outdoor 
recreational facilities in low cost housing projects. This com- 
mittee maintains that experience has shown such provision to 
be a profitable economic as well as social investment, reflecting 
itself in reduced costs of maintenance and in turnover of tenants. 


Official Housing Reports 


LUMS and Blighted Areas in the United States, by Edith 

Elmer Woods. A social and economic interpretation of 
housing conditions in the USA showing their effect on the 
physical, moral and economic welfare of the country and the 
resultant urgent need for public housing. Published by the 
Housing Division, PWA, Washington. 


Report of the New York State Board of Housing, Albany, 
N. Y. A new feature of this annual document is a section de- 
scribing the three limited dividend projects under its super- 
vision, financed through federal loans, and another describing 
the activities of the three local housing authorities—New York, 
Buffalo and Schenectady—which have been set up in the state. 


FoLLowING up the conference of housing agencies called last 
spring in Washington by Frederick A. Delano, to discuss co- 
operation of federal and private agencies, another conference 
will take place shortly. Ernest Bohn, president of NAHO, is 


chairman of the continuation committee. 


A course in housing management is being given by Ernest Kahn 
at the New School of Social Research, New York City, while 
one in planning—regional, state and city—is being conducted by 
Werner Hegemann, who is also responsible for a series of lec- 
tures at Columbia University on the regional plan of New York. 
New York University is offering a course on community plan- 
ning under the direction of Carol Aronovici. 
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BOOKS 


Pastoring Politicians 
BOSS RULE: PORTRAITS.IN CITY POLITICS, by J. S. Salter. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill. 270 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

1 a note about Professor Salter’s book in Survey Graphic 

last August, comparing it particularly with Al Smith’s, 
The Citizen and His Government, I did less than justice to 
what is after all its outstanding feature. That is, its group of 
personal biographies of political district leaders—close-ups of 
them in action day by day. Intent upon its aspect from the 
point of view implied in its title, I failed to point out its 
extraordinary character as a textbook in pastoral activity and 
case work. Viewed from this angle, the book takes on a 
special significance and value for the student of political pheno- 
mena at their roots; likewise for the social welfare worker and 
the parish priest and pastor who would know why the duty- 
sergeants of politics reach and rally and command the allegiance 
of men, women and children—humanity in the raw—whom he 
and they find offish or recalcitrant. Here is displayed pretty 
much the whole box of tricks of the political magician, together 
with the fact that no other box contains tricks more effective. 
The author, who is associate professor of political science 
at the University of Wisconsin, spent gathering his material, 
not only five years passed in the University of Pennsylvania 
department of political science, but. fifteen months of special 
intensive study under a fellowship of the Social Science Research 
Council. Making the close acquaintance of the-rank and file 
of Philadelphia politics, he dug out, mostly in their own words, 
the stories, opinions, motives, activities of a group of nine— 
eight men and one woman—of these first-hand workers who 
bring home the bacon on election day because on 364 other 
days of the year they have been doctoring in “general practice,” 
if there is such a thing, the troubles, needs, ailments, emergen- 
cies of people where they live. “These sketches show what 
political workers do to hold their jobs. 

To anybody who has to do with the problems of a tene- 
ment neighborhood these stories, every one of them, will be 
meat and drink, challenge and almanac. Aside from that, the 
general reader will find them portraits with both keen discern- 
ment of character and literary excellence. Tony Nicollo, ‘the 
people’s friend,’ Tom Cole, “servant of the Lord,’ Timothy 
Flanahan, “neighbor,” Nick Fishbourne, “man of action,” 
Rosie Popovits, “the best man on the ward committee,” each 
on the job in real life, form with the rest a cast of characters 
that ought to last as mere literature. I commend this book 
without reservation to students of American municipal politics 
in both the large and the small, but especially to those who for 
any reason have to do with people, with human beings in their 
daily lives. JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Back of the Book Stacks 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY, by 
Carleton Bruns Joeckel. University of Chicago Press. 393 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of The Survey. 


HOSE who like to discover how their taxes are being used 

and who wish to receive the greatest service at the least 
cost, will find interesting facts and conclusions in this, the first 
of three studies of the condition, usefulness and possibilities 
of the American library, carried on at the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The public library is defined as one “which has been officially 
charged with the responsibility, or has voluntarily assumed the 
responsibility, for providing free library service to a particular 
community, or a more or less definite portion of it.” After a 
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brief historical discussion Mr. Joeckel analyses what he calls 
the “legal basis of the public library” with some reference to the 
desirability of federal aid. He then examines the various types 
of library administration, including corporations and asso- 
ciations, school districts and municipalities with and without 
boards, the efficacy of board control, state and regional plans 
and finally possible future relationships between the government 
and the library. Among the more startling of the findings 
is that the library is commonly less efficiently managed under 
the system which is supposed to provide the most excellent 
municipal administration, the city manager plan, than under 
other types of city government. He finds board control prefer- 
able to individual control. 

Mr. Joeckel is a leading advocate of large library systems 
serving large population groups. He believes that it is advisable 
to shift a part of the cost of libraries to federal and state 
sources while preserving a degree of local interest and partici- 
pation, an idea which has met some opposition from believers 
in local self-government and from those who object to paying 
library costs in states and localities other than their own. 

The book, despite some inaccuracies and omissions, such as 
the failure to mention the first of the New York public 
libraries, the “corporation library” of 1728, will be found 
helpful in giving a fairly composite view of the tangled library 
conditions of the country. The suggestions and conclusions are 
for the most part sound and the style is generally direct and 
clear. The work is illustrated with charts and maps and 
contains a selected bibliography. “Frank L. ToLrMan 
Library Extension Division, 

New York State Education Department 


Health, Social and Personal 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE, by L. B. Chenoweth and W. R. Morrison. Crofts. 
317 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


A COLLEGE TEXT BOOK OF HYGIENE, by Dean Franklin Smiley and 
Adrian Gordon Gould. Macmillan. 374 pp. Price $2 postpaid of The Survey. 


Week long experience in medical examination of college 
students and a good background of teaching the ele- 
ments of preventive medicine to coeducational groups, Cheno- — 
weth and Morrison have chosen a title which assumes social as | 
well as personal concern with health. Community hygiene to — 
these authors appears to comprise little beyond the commu- _ 
nicable diseases. There is no adequate discussion of nutritional 
diseases or those of occupation. Ethyl alcohol is mentioned in 
only one sentence in the entire volume and there is no reference 
to other habitually used drugs. 

As a source of reference for the laity there is much to be 
said in favor of the entertainment value of history and carica- 
ture found in the illustrations, but the physician and health 
officer will regret that the isolation periods reported are so 
at variance with the best recommended present practice. “There 
is a tendency to over-emphasize matters of recent development, 
or those of ancient concern because of some romantic or 
dramatic feature, rather than to give equal consideration to — 
each major problem of community hygiene of a fairly per- 
manent character. This book deals with a large but still a 
minor fraction of hygiene, whether as properly applied to per- 
sonal conduct or, as here intended, to community health in the 
control of communicable diseases. 

The textbook by Smiley and Gould is a scholarly product, 
precisely what its title expresses, directed towards a competent 
understanding of human biology as the basis of a reasoned 
existence. ‘The sequence of presentation is wise and logical, 
and calls for educational discipline, giving a sound philosophy 
as well as facts, offering preferential ambitions, as well as both 
sides of an argument. The scope is properly inclusive. Pro- 
portion is well maintained throughout, with good balance of 


sleep, recreation, mental disease, and those dealing with th 
venereal diseases and the sex instinct and its hygiene. Certai 
nothing better .has been written for the particular aud 
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addressed. For the lay reader wishing authoritative informa- 
tion on the broad field of personal hygiene it is preferred. 
While neither book is intended for the medical student or 
physician, these volumes contain many matters not readily acces- 
sible in as convenient form elsewhere. The Smiley-Gould book 
could with great advantage be used as a textbook in nurse train- 
ing schools and for nurses in guiding themselves through their 
many professional and personal problems of health. It augurs 
well for public opinion in the next few decades that such courses 
and texts as these books reveal are prepared and offered to 
students as a part and parcel of their practical guidance towards 
individual health with the aid of their periodic annual review in 
the college health service. Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Patterns and Misfits 


SEX AND TEMPERAMENT IN THREE PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES, by 
Margaret Mead. Morrow. 335 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


HIS is, to me, one of the really important and significant 

books of the year. In it the author of Coming of Age 
in Samoa and Growing Up in New Guinea, has raised many 
vital and provoking questions centering about such basic and 
fundamental concepts as “masculine” and “feminine.” Are the 
different temperamental qualities we assign to the sexes actually 
referable to biology, or are they dictated by society? To find 
the answer to this and related questions Miss Mead went to 
three primitive societies in New Guinea,—the mountain dwell- 
ing Arapesh, the Mundugumor of the Yuat River and the 
Tchambuli,—to study the personality traits of men and women. 
These tribes, except for the first named, were chosen for 
reasons of availability, a fortuitous factor that yielded telling 
results. 
Miss Mead found that among the first two societies there 
_ was no differentiation between the sexes along temperamental 
lines. Men and women among the Arapesh were gentle and 
“maternal”; among the Mundugumor both men and women 
were fiercely aggressive, exhibiting what we think of as essen- 
tially masculine traits. The Tchambuli, however, demanded of 
its men and women traits which are the reverse of ours. 

By examining the aberrant in each of these groups the author 
concludes that by assigning definite and different traits to the 
' sexes, or by setting a single pattern for men and women, we 
get misfits, persons of either sex who cannot fit into their 
_ defined roles. Her plea is for a variety of roles open to both 
' men and women so that everyone will have institutionalized 
_ backing to express his temperament and talents. 

‘ To this reviewer few books have appeared of late possessed 
' of more readability or of more important social implications. 


New York City JEANNETTE Mirsky 


What Are Schools For? 


THE SOCIAL IDEAS OF AMERICAN EDUCATORS, by Merle Curti. 
Scribner’s 613 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 


EVERAL years ago the American Historical Association 
appointed a Commission on the Social Studies in the 
Schools. This book, the tenth volume of that commission’s 
report, is closely related to the preceding volume by Professor 
George S. Counts, Social Foundations of American Educa- 
tion [see Survey Graphic, May 1935, page 244]. In the 
opinion of the reviewer these two volumes constitute one of the 
' most important contributions ever made to the literature of 
_ American social and intellectual history. 
In his volume Professor Counts stressed the influence of 
tradition, accepted ideals and habituation as powerful forces 
contemporary education. Following this lead, Professor 
_ Curti shows that these same forces are discoverable in the social 
ideas of the leaders in American education. He has proceeded 
on the correct assumption that social ideas whether of educators 
or other people are related directly or indirectly to cultural 
an d economic interests of individuals and groups. On this basis 
I believes that, from the standpoint of purpose, education falls 
ily into three categories: education for the perpetuation 
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BOOKS THAT LIVE ON 
FOR THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Birth Control Without Contraceptives 


THE RHYTHM 
OF STERILITY AND FERTILITY IN WOMEN 


Discussion of the Physiological, Practical and Ethical Aspects of 
the Discoveries of Drs. K. Ogino (Japan) and H. Knaus (Austria) 
Regarding the Periods When Conception is Impossible and 


When Possible. 
By LEO J. LATZ, M.D., LL.D. 
100th Thousand $1.00 per copy 


at bookstores or from 


LATZ FOUNDATION 
1242 Republic Building Chicago, Illinois 


Write your name and address on a postal card, mail 
it to us and we will send you our FREE PAMPHLET 


Studies in the 
Practice of Social Work 


No. II. SOCIAL CASEWORK—Generic and 
Specific. A Report of the Milford Conference. $1.00 


No. 111. SOCIAL WORK ETHICS—Lula Jean 
Elliott. $.50 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 
130 East 22d Street, New York 


Basic— 


SociaL Diacnosis. By Mary E. Richmond .$2.00 


Wuat Is SoctaL CasE Work? By Mary 
E. Richmond. $1.00 
BROKEN Hoss. By Joanna C. Colcord $1.00 


THE SoctaL Casz History. By Ada E. 
Sheffield. $1.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 


DO YOU KNOW 


that you can order any book on any branch of 
Social Work, including Unemployment Relief, 
Case Work, Interviewing, Work Relief, Psy- 
chiatry, etc., through— 


THE SURVEY BOOK SERVICE 
112 East 19th Street 


Book lists available on request. 


New York 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MIpMONTHLY 
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of the existing economic and social pattern; education to modify 
or reform the established structure; education to reorganize 
completely the present economic and social arrangement in 
such a way that a future differing fundamentally from the past 
and the present may be achieved. 

Those who read this volume must perforce agree with Pro- 
fessor Curti’s conclusion that the American school system with 
a few exceptions has not been “planned by its leaders in refer- 
ence to other institutions or on the basis of a realistic analysis 
of social actualities and social needs.” While most educational 
spokesmen have aligned themselves with the established order 
there have been an increasing number who, like Jefferson, have 
stood uncompromisingly for a democratic conception of life. 
Indeed, some of our more recent educators have gone further 
and “have looked upon the schools as an instrument for defeat- 
ing the aristocratic and plutocratic elements in the national life, 
and for achieving a rich and happy life for all Americans.” 
Professor Curti’s painstaking study no less than the companion 
study by Professor Counts, leaves no doubt that in the United 
States there has been a sharp cleavage between existing condi- 
tions and idealism in education and that the nation’s schools 
cannot render complete social utility until this cleavage is 
eliminated and the ideal is translated into the real. 

Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


While Waiting for a Husband 


THE GIRL IN THE RURAL FAMILY, by Nora Miller. University of 
North Carolina Press. 108 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


INVo ae the century two influences have operated upon 
the girl in the rural family: first, the World War which 
drew her out of the home to city employment; second, the 
economic depression which sent her back to the country or kept 
her there. Miss Miller’s work for the Virginia Agricultural 
and Home Economics Extension Service has given her the 
opportunity to study a variety of rural families which her small 
book describes. Here we meet the dependent family, the moun- 
tain farm family, the soft coal mine family, the cotton farm 
family, the tobacco farm family, the fishing community family, 
the potato farm family and the superior rural family, all seen 
in relation to their physical environment, their education and 
outlook, the occupations of father and sons and the tasks ex- 
pected of mother and daughters. What the out-of-school girl 
does before she gets a husband and sets up a home of her own 
is particularly considered. 

In spite of certain common characteristics Miss Miller finds 
a surprising amount of variation between the different family 
groups.» Her appreciation of the virtues of the life of the 
mountain family seems faintly nostalgic, but there can be little 
doubt that she is correct in pointing out the sterile life of the 
girl in those rural families which are farthest removed from the 
subsistence level. The thesis of the book, that something should 
be done to fill the years between school and marriage in order 
that the girl should not lose the new attitudes and skills 
developed by the schools, is well established. Miss Miller be- 
lieves that the declining opportunity for jobs is tending to restore 
the rural home to its former position as the center of a woman’s 
interest, and that the great number of rural girls who are prac- 
tically marking time for a number of years justifies the develop- 
ment of a well-planned, semi-formal program for their con- 


tinuing education. LortNE PRUETTE 
New York City 


If You Have It 


HOW TO SPEND MONEY, by Ruth Brindze. Vanguard. 297 pp. Price $2 
postpaid of The Survey. 


If the reader objects that he already knows how to spend 

money he will do well to proceed to the subtitle, Every- 
body’s Practical Guide to Buying, and then to the book itself. 
Exhorting the public to get behind efforts of the federal govern- 
ment to protect consumers, Miss Brindze tells what shoppers 
should know here and now. Its concrete and amusing comment 
runs through most of the household scale—bathroom supplies, 
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bed springs, blankets and so on down the alphabet to women’s 
underwear. The first—and sometimes, alas, the’ only—pre- 
scription for the shopper who deliberates, purse in hand, is to 
beware most of the claims of manufacturers and retailers. 
But there are some sheep among the goats, and from her — 
studies and practice as a consumer, and recently as organizer 
and chairman of the Westchester County (N. Y.) Consumers’ 
Council, Miss Brindze brings together rules for recognizing and 
separating them, that are really practical. Mary Ross 


Food for Children 


NUTRITION WORK WITH CHILDREN, by Lydia J. Roberts. University 
of Chicago Press. 624 pp. Price $4 postpaid of The Survey. 


OR nearly a decade “that dark blue book on the first shelf” 

has been a veritable source of knowledge concerning the 
nutritional betterment of children, directing students to the 
causes and effects of malnutrition, the findings of scientific ex- 
perimentation and the scope of educational programs. Now 
comes this new edition, revised, enlarged and enriched with new 
data drawn from the advances of the past decade in knowledge 
of the relation of food to the body, and in methods of spreading 
this knowledge and applying it to human needs. 

The author notes new criteria for judging nutritional status, 
and for identifying certain dietary faults leading to malnu- 
trition, thus indicating the course of future experimentation in 
the search for reliable indices of nutrition. A discussion of the 
effects of prolonged deprivation refers to studies of families 
made during the economic depression, showing a correlation 
between increased sickness rate and high incidence of malnu- 
trition, and deficiencies in food essentials. Studies are cited 
indicating that through a judicious selection of food, growth 
may be accelerated beyond the usual standards, and that “there 
is a wide zone to be explored between adequate and optimum 
nutrition.” The few studies of the influence of undernutrition 
upon mental ability have, the author finds, been inconclusive. 

The development of health education, in public and private — 
organizations, to serve child health at every age level is re- | 
counted in several chapters, and methods of teaching nutrition 
are detailed. The extensive bibliographies are up to date. 

The Boston Dispensary FRANCES STERN ; 
Mary PFAFFMANN 


: 
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Preparation for Housing 


DESIGN OF RESIDENTIAL AREAS, by Thomas Adams. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 296 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


T a time when public attention is focussing on the evils of | 
: 
7 


overcrowded, unhealthy slums and the necessity of elimi- 
nating these areas of social disease, Mr. Adams’ book, concerned 
primarily with the design of new residential areas and only 
secondarily with the replanning of old ones, seems at first 
glance to be out of step. With all our major cities surrounded 
by miles of dead subdivisions, with grass pushing up through 
cracks in sidewalks and vines growing up over street signs, 
any talk of new residential areas seems superfluous. With 
attention focussed on slum elimination, slum prevention has 
been pushed into the background. Mr. Adams’ volume reminds 
us of what we are in danger of forgetting, that the seeds of 
blight and slums are sown in the original subdivision of the — 
land and that the underlying trend of population, at present held 
in abeyance by the depression, is to the outlying sections of our 
cities where it is being followed by similar outward movements 
of industry. Far-sighted wisdom in planning for proper de- 
centralization of industry and population in these outlying areas 
is necessary to secure decent living conditions for the great 
masses of the people. 
Drawing on his broad experience in city planning both in 
England and America, especially as general director of plans 
and surveys of the New York Regional Plan, Mr. Adams place: 
his subject in its proper orientation by a discussion of ba: 
considerations, including urban trends, zoning, control of 1; 
subdivision and, economics of housing. The range of mate 
presented extends from political and social ideals as expres 
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in city building to a consideration of technical details such as 
street widths and lot sizes. The unifying theme of the whole 
book is the creation of a better environment in the form of well- 
designed home neighborhoods in which well-balanced individual, 
family and community life may be developed to the full. 

To the thorough student of planning and housing this book 
presents little that is new or unfamiliar. To the man on the 
street who thinks of better housing primarily in terms of more 
bath tubs and adequate closet space, and to the harassed public 
official endeavoring to find a suitable site for a new housing 
project in the face of exorbitant land prices, Mr. Adams’ con- 
clusions may appear as Olympian idealism unrelated to practical 
solutions of imminent housing problems. To the sincere thirster 
after knowledge of basic considerations, principles and methods 
in designing home neighborhoods, this book presents a wealth 
of information. ELIZABETH LONGAN 
National Association of Housing Officials, Chicago 


They Get What They Want 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND PROPAGANDA, edited by Harwood L. 
Childs. Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
287 pp. Price 50 cents direct from the Academy. 


ERE, between two paper covers, is the amazing story of 
how small organized groups get what they want out of 
the unorganized citizenry. The groups are as diverse as the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. The things they want are as 
far apart as equal rights for women and fascism. The methods 
used to gain desired ends are as diverse as the ends themselves. 
They range from the violent strike to passing out samples of 
breakfast food. Often they cynically exploit such human motives 
as the universal desire for health or economic security, through 


sets we listen to, the tens of thousands of motion picture houses 
we go to. The reader ends the volume with the feeling that 
hundreds of groups are contending for his approval—if not for 
his soul and body; and that the most apparently innocent ac- 
tivities of life—reading the comic strip or listening to a band— 
may be part of a far-reaching scheme to secure his allegiance 
to some cause, often a sinister cause. Perhaps one of the most 
surprising sections of the volume is a description of the com- 
plex machinery which has been created in Washington during 
the Roosevelt administration to enlist support for the National 
Recovery Program. 

The factual material is presented by a score of authors, each 
an expert in his field, in some twenty chapters. This is followed 
by a somewhat philosophical section on the place of propaganda 
in modern life, which does not quite do justice to the preceding 
factual chapters. But that seems inevitable in a book which was 
assembled by thirty persons; integration is necessarily sacrificed 
to a rich factual background. No doubt, the way these pages 
were brought together also explains why such important or in- 
teresting pressure groups as war veterans or the Communist 
Party are omitted, while weaker or less interesting groups 
receive attention. The shortcomings are however, relatively 
inconsequential. In one volume we have a wealth of highly 
important material which is either entirely new or is found only 
with great difficulty in scattered publications. 


Emergency Relief Bureau, New York. Joun S. GAmBs 


Before the Doctor Comes 


DR. COPELAND’S HOME MEDICAL BOOK, by Royal S. Copeland, 
M.D. Winston. 582 pp. Price $2.95 postpaid of "The Survey. 


HE person who knows what he can do to combat sickness 
4 and to hurry the cure of various diseases when they occur, 
s better equipped for life than he who faces sickness with lack 
knowledge. This book tells laymen what they should know 
d do in common household accidents and medical emergencies. 
the first section various emergencies are discussed in alpha- 
tical order. Before each chapter is a simple, detailed outline 
hat should be done. Part two considers common ailments 
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the millions of newspapers we read daily, the millions of radio: 
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in terms of the knowledge the layman should have; part three, 
general information about disease which parents should possess. 
In part four there are illustrations of bandaging, descriptions of 
exercises and diagrams, charts and tables. Books of this type 
are written chiefly to help a reader to carry out the instructions 
which his doctor gives him. This book contains a wealth of 
information given without risk of leading laymen to attempt 
self-medication. In this it fulfills a good purpose. 

Board of Health, Chicago HERMAN N. Bunpesen, M.D. 


Against Odds 


THE SPASTIC CHILD, by Marguerite K. Fischel. C. V. Mosby 97 pp. 
Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


G ae book is a rare gem, and should be read by every 
family in which a case of Little’s disease [a spastic spinal 
paralysis] is present and by every physician who comes in con- 
tact with this condition. It is a description by a mother of 
her seventeen-year attempt to overcome in the home some of 
the many defects involved in Little’s disease, especially the re- 
education of involved muscles in involuntary control. A de- 
scription of her methods with her son is given, including muscu- 
lar education, speech correctional schooling, sports, and social 
and psychological problems. Most valuable it seems to me is the 
author’s absolute honesty as to the tremendous sacrifice neces- 
sary to gain a slow and only partial victory against the effects 
of this disease. “The compensation for this sacrifice is the 
result obtained, but this result is not always attainable, due to 
the severity of the disease, the mentality of the patient and the 
demands upon the parent. ‘The book is especially appreciated 
by one who has often felt easily discouraged by the overwhelm- 
ing odds that many of these cases present. 


Philadelphia, Pa. N; Gotten, M.D, F.-A, C. S.- 


Quasi- Hemingway 
HUNGRY MEN, by Edward Anderson. Doubleday-Doran, 
postpaid of The Survey. 

alae trouble with Hungry Men is that the men in its pages 

are not hungry. They are merely unemployed men who 

are temporarily embarrassed for money but able to get jobs out 

of a clear sky. Men who “chump off and buy a package of 

tailor-mades,” are not hungry. ‘The real hungry men in 

America haven't the price of a nickel package of Bull Durham, 
let alone of tailor-mades. 

Mr. Anderson has flirted with the depression, homeless men 
and vagrant young people as subjects for a neo-Hemingway 
novel. In his statement ‘“‘no one in this land is really going 
to be hungry,” he reveals his complete ignorance of conditions 
and their effect not only upon homeless men and women but 
upon the general unemployed as well. Millions of people in 
America are hungry daily; thousands of them in the cities of 
New York, New Orleans, and Chicago where much of the 
action of his book occurs. 

The purpose of writing a book on the depression using char- 
acters who do not suffer from the depression is, to my mind, 
dubious. To write a novel on hungry men without really de- 
scribing the reactions of hungry men is as foolish as to talk 
about the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 

Tuomas MInEHAN 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


275 pp. Price $2 


THE RECORD OF AMERICA, by James Truslow Adams and Charles Gar- 
rett Vannest. Scribner’s. 941 pp, Price $2.20 postpaid of The Survey. 
ExprEssING the viewpoints of The March of Democracy and 

The Epic of America, James Truslow Adams has helped write 

a new sort of US history which, while it is primarily a high- 

school text, should have a much wider appeal than the usual 

schoolbook. The authors break with traditional chronological 
treatment, and divide their subject into eight major units, each 
unit including all the material relating to that topic from the 
beginning to the present time. Among the aspects of American 
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history reviewed are: how the US achieved its place among the 
nations; how the march of democracy and the search for social 
justice have taken place; our federal constitution. The very 
effective illustrations include charts, photographs, cartoons, 
prints and paintings, some of them reproduced in color. 

WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HEART DISEASE, by Harold 


E. B. Pardee, M.D. Lea and Febiger. 127 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


REVISED second edition of a manual for patients by the assistant 
professor of clinical medicine at the Cornell University Med- 


ical School. 


COMMUNICATIONS | 


Speaking of Pareto... 


To THE Epitor: I am much interested in Eduard Lindeman’s 
review of Pareto’s Mind and Society [see Survey Graphic, Sep- 
tember, 1935, page 453]. I have been careful to read every- 
thing from Lindeman’s pen that came my way ever since that 
remark of his in a Christian Leader article a year or so ago, to 
the effect that we run-of-the-mill, comfortable, middle-class 
people do not really want the less privileged to have what we 
have, for if we really desired their rise to our level, we should 
do more than talk about it. It was a searching and true state- 
ment of the fact of widespread materialism and indifference. 

In his Pareto review Mr. Lindeman insists that the book 
“represents a social theory” yet he reports nothing but the three 
descriptive classifications of social behaviour—as though Pareto 
were nothing but the aloof scientist Mr. Lindeman asserts he is 
not. It is hardly enough to summarize his theory in six words 
“Pareto belongs to the pragmatic tradition.” I for one would 
like ‘clearer exposition of what is to be described, I suppose, 
as a “pragmatic sociology.” ‘Those are just words and so, for 
that matter, is “dynamic logic,’ later proposed as the whole 
truth. If Mr. Lindeman had passed in this review in class 
my red ink at these points would be: “Illustrate, give clear, 
unmistakable ideas.” 

I gather that Pareto is for Mr. Lindeman an “intellectual 
defeatist,” if ore may judge from the scourgings those so named 
who “hide behind Pareto” receive at his hands. But I wish 
he had been as forthright as he can be, when he tries. The book 
is so dificult in many ways—though so interesting because of 
its wealth of detailed examples—that I should have welcomed 
more guidance as to this matter of Paretian theory. 

There is a considerable question, too, in my mind, as to 
whether it is accurate to say that Pareto believed in no “specific 
economic, political, or social goals.” . That is a sweeping state- 
ment. Surely one can discern his decided impatience with the 
illogic of many men and their laws, and with the folly of 
disproportionate condemnation of sex-dirt, which he calls 
“sexual religion”—or as we should say, “Comstockery.” He 
prefers freedom, and is personally on the side of the logical as 
shown by his savage scorn for the illogical. This indicates 
something as to goals desired. 

JoHn E. LeBosquet 
Needham, Mass. 


As Miss Bailey Said 


To THE Eprror: Miss Bailey, in In Spite of Politics [see The 
Survey, September 1935, page 270], makes points which it is 
important for the professional social worker in public service 
to realize. Public social work can never be improved as rapidly 
as we would like if we always have to resort to recruiting ap- 
prentices without basic comprehensive training. Yet in many 
places the feeling persists that it is better to recruit intelligent 
people and teach them how to function in a public department, 
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picking up professional equipment on the side, than to bring in 
thoroughly trained persons who have become pretty rigid in 
the matter of so-called standards and who are therefore less 
pliable in making the adjustments inevitable in the public 
service. As a matter of fact the plunge from private to public 
work is not startling to anyone who is not completely set in his 
way. My experience with people who have been drawn into 
public work by the emergency is that they quickly get the feel 
of it and before long are saying “I wouldn’t go back for any- 
thing.” ELLEN C. Porter, M. D. 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, New Jersey 


The Mouse-Trap Path 


To THE Epiror: It seems to me from my small town foot- 
stool that the job of helping people out of trouble has not 
changed very much in the last five years and is not likely to do 
so immediately. If we can refrain from hedging ourselves 
about with “things we never do,” I am sure we will be called 
upon to help solve individual or community problems to the ex- 
tent of our capacity. 

If we have given freely and wisely of ourselves as agencies 
to those seeking help or guidance for themselves or others, the 
paths of service will continue to remain open. ‘This is true 
not only of the small town and rural organizations, but also of 
the highly specialized metropolitan agencies for which the 
danger of growing useless is far more grave because the mirror 
of public opinion is distant and often blurred. 

This does not mean that I advocate unrestricted reception 
by any agency, but I do protest against what seems to be a wide- 
spread and arbitrary shutting of doors to cries of distress. If 
the problem of money determines our intake, let’s say so and 
not put it on the ground that we have something finer to give 
and can’t be annoyed with the clients’ need of small, material 
things. Why, if lack of money is the block in the path to 
helpfulness, don’t we face it instead of retiring behind a screen 
of rules and regulations? 

Is it not also possible that by limiting ourselves to certain 
very definite techniques such as “the psychiatric approach” of a 
special school we may be shutting off our retreat when that 
technique becomes superannuated? It is within the range of 
possibility that the progress of medical research will wipe out 
some of our most prized methods of adjusting emotional dis- 
turbances in a family. If this has been our only, or principal, 
tool we may find ourselves in the predicament of those pre- 
historic animals who were so well adapted to one environment 
that they could not survive under changed conditions. There 
is danger that we will not survive if we make a cult out of 
our skills. 

If we do not relish the thought of being overlooked as social 
workers, if we want to help lessen the total of human misery, 
we must keep within speaking distance of the common trails 
which distressed and troubled people use; on these trails are 
doctors, lawyers, newspapers, police stations, churches, hospitals 
and all the haunts of the common man. Private agencies which 
keep their ears open to requests for service—whether from the 
police, from a timid relative, a family which has suffered be- 
reavement, a layman who wants to get help having inexpertly 
entered a difficult situation—need not worry about the problems 
of its existence. Its one self-imposed limitation will be the 
constant question: Is there any other agency better equipped 
to cope with this situation? 

Government can never meet all types of trouble, any more 
than private social agencies can take unto themselves all the 
kindly deeds in the world. The private social agency with a 
welcoming approach, with the spirit of open house, will find 
a needy world making a broader pathway to its door than to 
the maker of the famous best mouse-trap. 

ALpA ARMSTRONG Makarov 
General Secretary, The Bobi he League, 
Wayne, Pa. a ie 
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Comings and Goings 


( poeta (we still like the word 


although practically no one else seems to) 
shave been switching around this fall at a 
great rate. Marjorie Lacey Baker, who was 
financial secretary of the now defunct New 
York Nursery and Childs Hospital, is with 
the United Hospital fund. . . . Bart Andress 
of New York has enthusiastically taken the 
job of director of public information for the 
Ethical Culture Society and Ethical Culture 
schools, continuing also his work for Hudson 
Guild. ... Palmer Bevis, publicity | secre- 
tary for the Boys’ Club of New York, has 
resigned to join the staff of the Harold Strong 
Corporation, a money-raising firm. . . . Ken- 
neth Brenton is secretary for fund-raising of 
the Jane Addams Memorial Association. .. . 
The Boston Y.M.C.A. has lost its publicity 
secretary, Sarah A. Moore, to the New School 
for Social Research in New York. . . . Louisa 
Wilson, able director of the New York State 
TERA publicity, somehow has had time to 
write a book, Broken Journey, which Harpers 
will publish. It is about China; not about 
relief. 


Jornr Vocationat Service has been busy as 
a whole beehive lately in its New York offices 
bringing together the answers to agencies’ 
and job-seekers’ respective prayers. Among 
the interesting placements were three in Hon- 
olulu: Alida Winkelmann, formerly director 
of the Wilmington, Del. Children’s Bureau, 
as executive secretary of the Children’s Ser- 
vice Association of Honolulu; Dorothy Hall 
from the Children’s Welfare Bureau of New 
Mexico, and Lucia Gardner from the Spring- 
field, Ill. Family Society, both to the Social 
Service Bureau of Honolulu. Gossip this 
month is studded with other luminous JVS 
placements. 


Tue job left by Miss Winkelmann has been 
filled by Alice Rue, formerly on the staff of 
the Philadelphia Children’s Bureau. 


From the Federal Transient Service of South- 
ern California, where he was supervisor of 
boys’ welfare, George Outland has migrated— 
part-way incidentally via the_ ill-fated liner 
Dixie—to Yale University, where he is now 
completing his Ph.D. requirements and is also 
teaching in the department of education. His 
thesis on the subject of transient youth comes 
in part from his California experience. 


Training for the Times 


HE frankly experimental program of 

social work training focused on “the 
immediate realities of an emergency relief 
and public welfare situation,” launched last 
year by New York University has taken on 
added interest with the opening of the new 
ster. While specifically designed to sup- 
ent say overstrained professional school 
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of People 
and Things 


Margaret Benz, Mary Antoinette Cannon, 
Eleanor Clifton, Elsie de la Fontaine, Eliza- 
beth Dexter, Gordon Hamilton, Robert Lans- 
dale, Charles Nison, Walter Pettit, Mary 
Louise Whitehead, Manya Friedman, Jane T. 
Judge, and Marion Sokolovsky. A new fea- 
ture is the course on life and labor in the 
US by C. Hartley Grattan, much of the 
material for which was collected by Mr. 
Grattan while associated with the research 
division of the FERA. 

The New York School for Social Research, 
long an educational pioneer in mental hy- 
giene and psychoanalysis, takes up various 
fields of social work this autumn in courses on 
Social Work and Social Change in Europe 
and the United States, Introduction to So- 
cial Case Work, Psychiatric Implications of 
Relief Problems, Probation and Parole, and 
so on. Instructors include Frieda Wunder- 
lich, Mary L. Whitehead, Fritz Wittels and 
Joseph Fulling Fishman. Ernst Kahn is to 
give a series of lectures on management of 
low cost housing. 


Tue twelfth of the successful radio series 
known to NBC-WEAF listeners as You and 
Your Government will be on Planning, with 
Frederic A. Delano heading the list of speak- 
ers. The series began October 1 and con- 
tinues Tuesday evenings at 7:45 through 
January 28. 


Conversion 


HIS department remembers that it 

has been barely four years since Eric 
Biddle was dropped “cold” into social work 
as assistant to the then director of Penn- 
sylvania’s emergency relief. We are just 
mean enough to remind him how completely 
The Survey, at that point, did not interest 
him; but we hasten to add that Mr. Biddle 
was one of the ablest of the many recruits 
social work gained from other professions 
through emergency relief, that he soon be- 
came director of the SERA and a Survey 
addict. There is general gratification in the 
news that Mr. Biddle now becomes director 
of the Philadelphia Welfare Federation in- 
stead of going back to business, whence he 
came. 


Bessie W. Davis has resigned as psychiatric 
worker at the Hawthorne School maintained 
at Cedar Knolls, N. Y., under the ‘Jewish 
Board of Guardians. Dr. Clara Liepmann, 
with the Russell Sage Foundation since leav- 
ing Germany, has joined the staff of the 
school. 


GeneraL Hucnu S. Jounson has finally and 
completely turned over his big job of Works 
Progress Administrator for New York City to 
Victor Ridder. Mr. Ridder, best known to 
social workers as a member of the New York 
State Board of Public Welfare and of the 
TERA, publishes the German-language news- 
paper, New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 


Karuieen Wenresern who has for a number 
of years guided the fortunes of the Queens 
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Family Welfare Society, New York, has re- 
signed and will, for a time at least, devote 
herself to catching up on her personal life. 
She is succeeded by Dorothy Kellogg, former 
secretary of the Niagara Falls Family Society. 


Tue lately organized Alabama Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare in which is incorporated the Child 
Welfare Department, long the chief social 
agency in the state, is headed by Dr. A. H. 
Collins. Lavinia Keys, lately with the FERA, 
is his assistant. Mrs. A. M. Tunstall who 
as its director carried the Child Welfare De- 
partment through many vicissitudes, is not, 
many people will be sorry to know, associ- 
ated with the new organization. 


Jupce Franxiin Cuase Hoyt, who retired 
from the bench two years ago and to whose 
efforts the children’s courts in New York 
state owe a lasting debt if not their very 
existence, has been appointed to direct the 
Federal Alcohol Administration, a division of 
the Treasury Department. Temperance is 
another major interest field for Judge Hoyt, 
who in 1929 won the $25,000 Hearst tem- 


perance essay contest. 


Arrer resigning from the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Welfare, where she was admin- 
istrative chief of the Division of Assistance, 
as a protest on the issue of professional versus 
political appointments, Margaret Moss has 
already buckled down to work again in the 
new Florida State Department of Welfare. 


In this fall’s new deal the Brooklyn Bu- 
reau of Charities has lost Elizabeth Speare 
to the New York School of Social Work, 
where she becomes assistant secretary of the 
admissions committee—a body which, we hear 
tell, has been very busy of late. 


A new book, Social Security in the US, 
was deposited on the publisher’s doorstep by 
Paul H. Douglas of, Chicago University be- 
fore his recent departure for Europe. The 
book is dedicated to Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, Abraham Epstein and I. M. Ru- 


binow. 


New Director 


HE national director of Girl Scouts, Inc., 

succeeding Josephine Schain, is Mrs. 
Paul Rittenhouse, a native New Yorker, who 
recently has been executive of the Illinois 
League of Women Voters and has held vari- 
ous business and financial positions in Chi- 
cago. She is interested primarily, it is said, 
in the citizenship-training program of Girl 
Scouts. Miss Schain resigned to become di- 
rector of the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War, of which she has 
been national chairman. 


Tue Family Welfare Association of America 
has announced Harold H. Lund from the 
Yale Institute of Human Relations, as assist- 
ant general director for administration, suc- 
ceeding the late Victor Manning. 


Tue Washington State Public Health Asso- 
ciation chose as president at its first annual 
meeting Dr. William A. Buice, of Medical 
Lake. 


A series of conferences throughout the Uni- 
ted States regarding policies and procedures 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 21 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number, Minimum charge, 
first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: 
ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


BOYS’ WORKER—Long successful experience in 
settlement boy’s work and camp direction. 
Desire change. References. 7313 SuRvEyY. 

WOMAN, mature, wishes to use her leisure in 
constructive, creative work. Seeks opening 
with psychiatrist, psychologist handling in- 
dividual problem cases. Might consider 
assisting research or experimental work. 
Well trained adaptable mind, college, social, 
cultural background, languages, traveled, ad- 
vanced student of psychology. Independent 
means makes compensation secondary ; worth- 
while, congenial work of primary importance. 
7315 SuRvEY. 

Woman with Master’s Degree, experience as 
College Instructor and in Institutional man- 
agement, wishes position as _ Institutional 
Executive, Superintendent, Dean of Women, 
or Head of Girl’s Home. 7316 Survey. 


A MUITERARYS SERVICES of Ute 
RESEARCH: We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 
AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue. New York. N. Y 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS,., Inc. 


Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


ne 


in the world-wide fight against blindness and 
tuberculosis have brought from Paris Dr. 
Alix Churchill, associate secretary-general of 
the International Association for Prevention 
of Blindness. The next annual meeting of 
the Association will be in Paris next spring. 


A NEw assistant to Paul Benjamin, executive 
of the Buffalo, N. Y: Council of Social 
Agencies, is Thomas Wintersteen from the 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Relief Board. 


New financial secretary for NOPHN is Am- 
bolena H. Cary, who has been connected 
with the interesting experiment in employ- 
ment services carried on at Hartford House, 
New York, under the Federal Transient Ser- 
vice. 


New York University has announced the 
appointment to its faculty of Irving W. Hal- 
pern, chief probation officer of the Court of 
General Sessions, New York. Mr. Halpern 
will lecture on preventive justice, and the 
application of modern developments in the 
social sciences to the administration of justice. 


A new member of the field staff of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is Juanita Elizabeth Jackson, 
founder of the City-Wide Young People’s 
Forum of Baltimore and active in church 
work, 


Teacuers Cotiece, Columbia University, has 
set up a course of training for teachers. of 
the blind or visually handicapped, in co- 
operation with the New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind. The usual 
program for students with an acceptable bac- 
calaureate degree will require one year of 
full time study, divided between the Insti- 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipMONTHLY 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


ers’ vacations. 


112 EAST 19th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: 7bc per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a@ year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


TAXATION—a formula to protect capital, pro- 
mote progress. $1.00 prepaid. Samuel F. 
Parker, 3401 8th St., Riverside, Calif. 


What Range of Income Can We Tolerate? An 
administrator of social work stated the prob- 
lem. (“U.S.A., A Blueprint of Fair Compe- 
tition’) offers an answer. 32 pp. Sent with 
coin card for remittance ($.20) by Charles 
N. Young, 7 Bacon St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


tute and the College. Both graduate and un- 
dergraduate curricula are provided. 


Tue Massachusetts Council of Churches has 
as its new executive the Rev. Frank Jen- 
nings of Cleveland, O.. He also heads the 
Boston Federation of Churches. 


Casse-Recorp gleanings: “Client is neither 
a Catholic nor a Protestant, but is a Vege- 
tarian and a Nudist.” 


A wanpicrarr teacher at the Griffiintown 
Club Settlement, Montreal, had herself a 
superlative vacation by pitting a social work- 
er’s resourcefulness against certain too-well- 
known factors which often limit social work- 
Ide Lyman, twenty-two year 
old Danish-Canadian, paddled a homemade 
canvas kayak out of Lachine, Quebec, on July 
1. and landed under George Washington 
Bridge, New York, three weeks later. Miss 
Lyman reported that the trip was a complete 
success, even though at its end intensive ser- 
vices of a beauty parlor were indicated. All 
for fifty dollars worth of homemade canoe. 


Franxiin McKeever, who has been secre- 
tary of the Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Family Society, 
has gone to California to take part in the 
ERA training program. 


A PROVISIONAL appointment as director of the 
division of public health nursing, Westches- 
ter County Department of Health, goes to 
Anne H. McCabe, following the resignation 
of Violet M. Hodgson, Miss McCabe comes 
from the Instructive Visiting Nurse Society 
in Washington, where she held a supervisory 
position. — , 


_ With the Association since 1918, Mr. Wal- 
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Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 


Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


i fap. Lend Woes 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd Street 


New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specter 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medica ; 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


RATES 


Classified Advertising 


2tc per line 
Non-display . per word 


Minimum Charge. . 


-$1.00 per Insertion 
5% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Midmonthly 


112 E. 19th Street New York 


A new case work supervisor for the Henry 
Watson Children’s Aid Society, Baltimore, is 
Margaret Barbee, lately with the Pittsburgh ; 
Child Guidance Center. | 
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Perer Grim, former chairman of the Citi- 
zens’ Budget Committee of New York, has 
been appointed assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, his immediate assignment be- 
ing to study the government’s real estate 
activities including housing. 


ForMerRLy with the Montgomery County, 
Pa. ERB, Katherine Stewart Butler is now 
supervisor of the Chattanooga, Tenn. Social 
Service Bureau. 


Tue new Russell Sage College of Nursing, 
Troy, N. Y., has as director and professor of 
nursing education, Adelaide A. Mayo, re- 
cently of the Morristown, N. J. Memorial 
Hospital. 


Deaths 


Wituiam J. Coorer, former US Commissioner 
of Education and professor of education at 
George Washington University, died recently. 


ReEcREATION work in America lost a leading 
figure with the recent death of Roy S. Wal- 
lace of the National Recreation Association. 


lace has been a national figure in social 
work. 

Roserr E. Smmon, for many years preside t 
of the United Parents’ Associations of New 
York, died recently. He was a lifelong friend 


dously towards its development and 
provement. 


Civic, National, International 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Child Welfare 


HILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
GC. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City. A league of children’s agen- 
cies and institutions to secure improved 
standards and methods in their various fields 
of work. It also co-operates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fra- 
ternal orders and other civic groups to work 
out worth-while results in phase of child 
welfare in which they are interested. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 

} aa Meade A as | aay yg M. 
¢ rrison, Director ; i n ., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 

dios, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 

4 Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
; and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
! sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
7 practical and inexpensive form some of the 


most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request, 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 
WORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 

x President, New York; Howard R, Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O, The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty- Fired annual convention of the Con. 
ference will be held in Washington, D. C., 
May 17-23, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘“‘Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Katharine Tucker, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Asso- 
ciate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and ped- 
agogical knowledge and disseminates practi- 
cal information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. “Sight-Saving Review,” 
quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director, Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular monthly 
magazine, $1.00 a year; American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational infirmation, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 130 E, 22nd St., New York City. 
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Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
1935 National Conference of Social Work 


One of the most comprehensive lists ever published of books 
on social work and kindred fields. Listing recent and standard 
publications at regular prices, postpaid. 


Order from 


For those who desire the height of porta- 
bility, in a noiseless model. Weight, in the 
case which is provided, only 15 pounds, 12 
ounces. 


It is a “super” typewriter for authors, pro- 
fessional men, librarians, and others who 
wish for quiet surroundings. 


Finished in black enamel, and in several 
color combinations, on special order. 


Phone or write 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
; New York City 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 19th Street, N. Y. 


USED BOOKS 


40% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. In 


good condition, but without that new look! 


For complete list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 


112 E. 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


Books for Relief Workers 


Miss Bailey Says— 


“Trotting around with grocery orders is pretty thin 
business if that is all you make of it. Why don’t you 
put some content into your job, learn something 
about it, give it some roots?” Tapping experience, 
not all her own, she here advises a young worker on 
her staff what to read and how to read it in order 
“to take the curse off grocery orders.” 


MISS BAILEY’S BOOK LIST 


AMERICAN CHARITIES AND SOCIAL WORK, by A. G. Warner, 


Stuart Queen and E. B. Harper__..______ eee 
THE ART OF HELPING PEOPLE OUT OF TROUBLE, by Karl de 

Schweinitz 2 $2.00 
WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? by Mary E. Richmond... . $1.00 
SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS, by Mary E. Richmond... . $2.00 
SOCIAL CASE WORK, GENERIC AND SPECIFIC (A report of the 

Milford Conference) $1.00 
SOME ASPECTS OF RELIEF IN FAMILY als WORK, by Grace 

|) Cs ne ORME TEE $1.00 
INTERVIEWS, American Association of Social Workers............... $1.00 
INTERVIEWS, INTERVIEWERS AND INTERVIEWING. Family 

Welfare Association. of Atmericd ....cccccccccccccee cence $0.75 
BROKEN HOMES, by Joanna C. Colcord cece $1.00 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INSANITY, by Dr. Bernhard Hart. 

Fourth edition $$$ — —§——— $1.00 
MORALE: (The) MENTAL HYGIENE OF UNEMPLOYMENT, by 

Dr. George K. Pratt §$__ ___——— $0.25 
YOUTH IN CONFLICT, by Miriam van Waters 0200.0.00000000 co $1.00 
PARENTS ON PROBATION, by Miriam van Waters... $1.00 
SEX AND COMMON SENSE, by A. Maude Royden......... $2.50 
NEW ALIGNMENTS BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES, 

by Linton Sutft, 2 $0.50 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK. 1933, edited by Fred S. Hall... $4.00 
RURAL COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL CASE WORK, by Josenhine 


C. Brown... 288s eee ee eee $1 
INDIVIDUALIZED SERVICE FOR TRANSIENTS, by Robert S. 

Wilson JE ee Ee eee $0 
SETTING UP A PROGRAM OF WORK RELIEF, by Fouts Cc 

Colcord since See $0.25 


WORK RELIEF IN GERMANY, by Hertha Kraus... $0.50 _ 


The books listed above may be ordered of The 
Survey. Where payment accompanies an order 
totalling $15.00 or more, a deduction of 10% 


will be allowed. No charge is made for postage. - eo 
Pom” 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO ~ aa 


THE SURVEY © © © 112 East 19 Street, New York, N.Y. 


